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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The American Journal of Education is published 
at $1.00 per year. New subscriptions can 
begin at anytime. If you fail to get your 
paper, notify us by postal card. 

This Journal is published every month, and 
entered at the t-office at St. Louis, Mo., 
and admitted through the mails at second- 
class rates. 

Change of Address.—Subscribers must‘hotify us 
of any change in their address, giving both 
the former and present address, otherwise 
they are responsible for the paper if sent to 
a former address, until ordered stopped, or 
address changed, 

There Are Two Ways of conducting a newspa- 
per. Oneis to drop every subscription in- 
stantly on the expiration of its term, and the 
other is to continue oe pener until a request 
to discontinue is received. If THz AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION pursues the former 
method it would be dealing summarily and 
perhaps unjustly with thousands of its read- 
ers who wish the paper continued, but are 
not —s able to pay on theinstant. How- 
ever, if the second method is followed, it may 
appear to a few, certainly a very few, that we 
are taking advantage of the postal regula- 
tions to saddle the paper on unwilling read- 
ers. Wecannot afford to lose friends of either 
class. Therefore, we will establish the fol- 
lowing rules, which will be just to all, unfair 
to none, and merciful to many: (1) Every 
subscriber can tell, by looking at the tab on 
the paper he receives, when his subscription 
has expired,and can advise us if it is his desire 
to stop the paper. (2) If we do not receive 
such notice, the paperwill be continued, and 
the subscriber expected to pay for each year’s 
subscription. 

Always Send [Money by P.O. Money Orders, Ex- 
press [oney Orders or Registered Letters. 

Address PERRIN & SMITH, 


Publishers. 
217 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 








OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 
Desiring Profitable Summer Employment! 


Thiscompany desires the services of an ve, en- 
ergetic Teacher (gentl or busi iike indy yin 
each county for the Summer Vacation, to manage our 
sample display, distribute Price Liste, Book ‘and M - 
azine Com ination Offers.etc., at Teachers’ Institutes 
and enroll Teachers and book-buyers as members 
of our Library Association *‘Book-buyers’ Union,” 
which cuts book bills in half and supplies any book 
wanted direet from Publisher to Purchaser recent. to 


at85 pe 
iscount; $7.50 worth of latest novels 
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Thave for past 4 years bought all their books through yd 
mee Assocl at an average 

per cont. 5 have had prompt service; they do an immense busl- 


tire — -4 Dixson, Librarian Univ. Chi 
etnies ieee int parchace wae Feby, i801.) 








Association as a reliable institution, and one which is 
beneficial in enabling members to books ete. at wholesale 
—John l. D. Hinds, Dean berland Univ. 

o Tenn. (Prof. Hinds last purchase was Jany. 1901.) 
©. one Teacher in each county furnishing 
satisfactory references, we offer a summer en, ° 
ment at $70.00 a month and commission on rales. 
The on will pay $125.00 a month with reason- 


mi nes and are arevelation Sete a4 sell. 
Bomba emP See Qondensed Book List and 
A “od ey will save you money, 
Address, NORTHWESTERN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
5-7 Washington St., Chicago, Hl. 
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Early to bed and early to rise 
Is a habit nowadays which causes sur- 
prise. 

Back your prayers by personal ef- 
fort. God may be all-powerful, but He 
will bless you quicker if you hustle a 
little for yourself. 

A man gets little credit for doing 
right, because he ought to. He gets 
censured for doing wrong, however 
and he ought to. 


Pa us|) 
CLARK TBACHERS'AGENCY 3 
" B.F.CLARK _ 
378-388 Wabash Ave. 
CHIGAGO 


Twelve (12) Years in Chicago. fend for 
“OUR PLATFORM” giving full information 
about methods and scope of our work. 
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THE HEART OF A GAME. 


I have learned much about playing 
by attending the university presided 
over by my small daughter, Caroline 
Cobweb. She was a long time in 
grasping the idea of a game. Witli her, 
as doubtless with most children, the 
first game was hide-and-seek, but it 
was a very primitive hide-and-seek. 
I would solemnly put my hands over 
my eyes, and away would dart the 
midget to the other side of the room, 
where she would possibly bury her 
head in the sofa pillows. ‘Hoo-0-0!” 
she would ery, and I, turning my back 
upon her, would hunt behind doors, 
under chairs, beneath the tablespread. 
Her bright eye would be on my opera- 
tions, I was sure, for every failure was 
met with a delighted giggle. A very lit- 
ile of this sufficed, however, for my 
impatient girlie. ‘Hee’ yi!’ (“Here 
am I!’) the wee voice would pipe out, 
and she would fling herself upon me 
in a torrent of bubbling laughter. Ah, 
it was a fascinating game. 

There was not half the fun when I 
hid, because, in my stupid, grown-up 
way of doing things, | would find a 
real hiding place. I would often go so 
far as to get behind the door or under 
the piano, and very soon I would hear 
a little girl breathnig hard, and a 
pleading cry on the edge of a sob 
would warn me to rush from my am- 
bush and begin to play again. 

Caroline was right, as usual, and the 
tiresome folks that play “to beat” are 
wrong. The heart of a game is not the 
seore, but the merriment; not to be vic- 
torious, but to be vivacious; not to 
beat, but to romp. These solemn-eyed, 
long-faced ninnies that make an even- 
ing’s hard, strenuous labor of a game 
of chess, and worry over their old golf 
record as if it were to go on the books 
of the recording angel, ought to take a 
few lessons from Professor Caroline. 
Christian KMndeavor World. 

If some people were as big as they 
feel, it would bankrupt them to pur- 
chase clothing wherewith to cover 
themselves, 








To-day for forgiveness; to-morrow 
for retaliation. 
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of PORTLAND, Me.,, 98 Exchange 


Street. Recommends superior Teachers. Our recommendations have weight with school officials. 
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SOLUTION 
BOOK, #% 

The Best Teacher’s Work Published. 


hy FOR ANY reas- 
on you do not 
like the book you 
can return it and 
we will refund your 
money. 


SEVENTH test 
EDITION.*.* 
READY.» 


Cloth and Gold, 454 pp., postpaid, $1.35. 


fr 
ARITMETICAL 
REFERENCE AND 
Soturion Boor 


COMPLETE 


Splendid commissions 
write for terms. 


J. B. F. SHOWALTER & CO., 


to agents; 


East Chicago, Ind. 





The Indiana Kindergarten and 
Primary Normal Training School. 


Regular Course, two years. Post- Graduate 
Course for Normal Teachers, one year. Pri- 
mary training a part of the regular work. 

Classes formed in September and February. 

Forty: five Free Scholarships granted each 
term. Send for catalogue. 

Mrs. ELIZ . A. KAKER, Supt. 
320 N. Meridian Street. 





Studies in Literature 
BY 
EDWIN A. CREENLAW, A. M. 
Instructor in English in Northwestern University. 


A valuable pamphlet on the study of poetic 
diction, giving a large number of practical exer- 
cises to be worked out by the student. It is 
exceedingly valuable for class work or for home 
study on the part of the teacher. It gives a new 
insight into the study of poetry. ce, 10c. 


By the same Author 


“STUDIES IN MACBETH,” 


A series of thought questions and topics, and 
directions for studying the drama. Invaluable 
for home study, or for school use. Price, 10c. 

Copies may be obtained by addressing, 

EDWIN A, GREENLAW, 





(tf) Evanston, Ill. 










WOOD'S NATURAL HISTORY. 


large clear type an 


artists, making a handsome and 
attractive series of juvenile class- 


LIVES ‘OF THE ‘PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES, 


FAVORITE 
JUVENILE 
CLASSICS. 


Here is a new series of choice 
literature for children, selected 
from the best and most popular 
works. Mantocsy, printed on 
fine super-calendered pepe from 

profusely 
illustrated by the most famous 


ics at a low price. They are 
handsomel, bound in fine English 
cloth, original designs in silver 
and colors. Sent post-paid for 


50 CENTS EACH. 


100 Illustrations. 
80 Illustrations. 





A CHILD S LIFE OF CHRIST... 
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GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES........ 
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ARABIAN NIGH 
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THE ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON CRUSOE. 
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AUNT MARTHA’S CORNER CUPBOARD ....... 
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BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS —.. neds 46 Illustrations. 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS AND THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA, 


.. 50 Illustrations, 
......-70 Illustrations. 
... 50 Illustrations, 
60 Illustrations. 
..50 Illustrations, 
62 TBeeizations. 
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234 Illustrations. 
.80 Illustrations, 
... 42 Illustrations. 
...180 Illustrations. 
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..72 Illustrations. 





FLOWER FABLES—Miss Alcott 


217-219 Olive Street, 





Post-paid only 50 cents each. 
PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, 
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An ounce of forethought is worth a 
ton of thought that comes after. 





It is the man who conceives rathea 
than he who carries out an enterprise, 
who is entitled to the credit. 





If you are honest you do not need 
to tell of it; people will find it out. 





Look before you leap and you prob- 
ably won’t leap. $ 


UNIVERSITY 
OF THE STATE OF MISSOURI, 


FOUNDED IN 1949-—___—_- 


Has departments of Language, Science, 
History, Economics, Philosophy, and Peda- 
gogy, and also of Law, Medicine, Engi- 
neering (Civil, Electrical, Sanitary, and Me- 
chanical), Agriculture, Horticulture, En- 
tomology, Veterinary Science, and Mechanic 
Arts, all at Columbia, Mo. Instruction is 
given in Military Science and Tactics also, 
and in Stenography and Business Forms. 

All Departments Opento Women. 

Tuition Free 


Fourteen buildings, supplied with water, 
steam heat, andelectricity. New Greenhouse 
and laboratory of Horticulture. New labo- 
ratories of Physiology, Bacteriology, and 
Pathology in Medical department. Furni- 
ture, library, and equipment for scientific and 
technical work all new. 


Ninety Professors, Instructors, and 
Assistants in the whole University, 


Examinations for entrance are held in Col- 
umbia during the four days preceding the 
opening of the university. For cadetship 
apply to your senator or representative. 
The school of Mines and Metallurgy at 
Rolla, is a department of the University. 











For catalogue, address, 
IRVIN SWITZLER, Registrar, 
September 


Columbia, Mo. 
TEACHERS WANTE Vacancies. 
Primary and Grammar Grades, $400 to $900; High 
School, $450 to $1,500; Critic Teachers in State 
Normal Schools, $700 to $1,000; Superintenden- 
cies, $1000 to $2 500. Good positions i in Colleges, 
Seminaries, etc. Send for Sixteenth Year Book. 


C. J. Albert, The Albert Teachers’ Agency, Fine 
Arts Building, Chicago. 


ON BUTTON, PHOTOS copieD 
1 Button 12c; 3 same face 25c. PHOTOS COPIED, 
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Proofs and tintypes extra Pour hate Soret bid as eA e 
Sample Photo (our selection) 0 illus or or 10 ets. for 4 Samples 


SUNBEAM enero: oo. Dept. A.E., Buffalo, N.Y. 























LADIES 


Troubled with 


HAIR ON THE FACE 


neck, arms, etc., suffer needlessly. 
DERMATINO will remove the hair and 
kill the root, without the slightest injury 
tothe skin. It is not a temporary cure 
like many others, but is sold on a positive 
guarantee to give satisfaction or MATING 
refunded. The action of DERMATIN 

is marvellous—failure Flee ser Ab- 
solutely nothing like it in effectiveness. 


Write for free booklet, testimo- 
nials and full information. A 
trial will convince you of the 
merit of this remarkable remedy 


DERMATINO CO., Dopt, E-12, St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE ONE WHO TRIED AND FAILED. 
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NEW TEXT-BOOKS READY. 


There are plaudits enough for the victor, 
Where he has won the field, 

And the garlands are fair, and bestowed with care, 
That men in their homage yield; 








Book Ill New Education Readers ............ --------9-« 
Perception Crads for Same, Set... 
Putnam's Text Book of Psychology... 
a 
Discovery of the Old Northwest... .c-c-srcsno 
a. 
Stories of Ancient Peoples ..-n----nocc-.o- eon enernenen 
Sanders’s Plane Geometry ..------ ooo: -sneeem os 
McMaster’s Primary History of the U. S... 


Correspondence is invited, Books sent 
prepaid on receipt of the price. 


For this world below loves a hero, you know, 
And his name will defend if assailed, 

So lend a hand, and help to stand, 
The one who tried and failed. 


Men will ever defend a victor, 
His failings are virtues now, 

But count the cost of the one who has lost, 
And stands with unlaureled brow; 

Though he struggled hard, in hope of reward, 
And his struggle naught availed, 

Give the praise that is due to the valor true 
Of the one who tried and failed. 


And though the other be victor, 
As judged by our mortal ken, 
"Tis God in his might who judgeth aright, 
And knoweth the victor ’mongst men. 
Ilis foe may yield on some other field, 
If this failure be not bewailed; 
So say God-speed, in his hour of need, 
To the one who tried and failed. 
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American Book Company 


CINCINNATI 





CHICAGO 


—Rocky Mountain Edueator. 


An “insanity trust” has been discovered in Indianapolis, 
which arrests, tries and condemns sane persons to an in- 
sane asylum for the sake of the fees received. An investi- 
gation will follow. 
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Burlington 


Route 


THE_LINE 
DENVER. 


The Burlington has two daily trains, 
ST. LOUIS TO DENVER. 


The Mobile & % 
Ohio R. R. : 


The Safe and Comfortable 
Route for Citronelle and other 


Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars, daily in 
each direction between 











ST. LOUIS 
No. 5. No. 15. making close connection with lines from 
‘“ NEBRASKA-COLORADO EXPRESS ’ | ‘KANSAS CITY-DENVER EXPRESS.” WEST INDINS Vor Cuba and the 
Leaves St. Louis............ 2.05 p.m. | Leaves St. Louis........... 9.00 p. m. Tas SEW 
Arrives Denver................ 6.15 p. m. | Arrives Denver............... 7.10 a. m. 
Via St. Joseph. Via Kansas City. 


Sleeping Car Line daily 





between 


























With this great train service to Denver, the Bur- 
lington is recognized as the best line to the Rockies. 
VERY LOW COLORADO EXCURSION RATES ALL SUMMER 


For illustrated publications on Scenic Colorado, her health resorts, stopping 
places, railroad rates, etc., apply at City Ticket Office, Burlington Route, S. W. 
Corner Broadway and Olive Street, or write the General Passenger Agent, 604 Pine 


Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





“Florida and St. Louis Limited” 


St. Leuis, Montgomery and 
Jacksonville, Florida. 


For further information apply to 
F. L. Harris, Gen’! Agent, 
C. RUDOLPH, D. P. A., 
605 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


| Southern Winter and Summer 
Resorts. 

Two finely equipped, wide vestibuled, 

Pintsch lighted trains, carrying through 


C. M. SHEPARD, Gen. Pass. Agt., 
J. T. Pog, Gen. Traffic Mgr. 
obile, Ala. 
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RELIGION AND THE SCHOOLS. 





Whether there shall be any recognition of religion 
in the public schools is a question which is often dis- 
cussed. The general theory is, that the schools be- 
long to all the people, and therefore must be con- 
ducted so as not to offend any by objectionable re- 
ligious exercises. The Bible has been banished from 
many, perhaps the majority of schools, on this ac- 
count. Roman Catholics call it-a “sectarian” book, 
and object to having it read in the hearing of their 
children. A few years ago a book of selections from 
the Bible, carefully made so as to exclude any justly 
objectionable matter, was published for use in the 
common schools. It contained some of the fine speci- 
mens of literature to be found in the Bible. An at- 
tempt was made to introduce it as a text book into 
the Chicago schools, but after a stormy opposition, 
the measure was defeated. 

Within less than a year a similar agitation has 
been had in the District of Columbia. A protest from 
some agnostics and others was made to the school 
board against the use of certain religious hymns con- 
tained in “The Students’ Hymnal” and used in the 
schools. The matter was discussed at length in the 
newspapers and elsewhere, and finally came up for 
action, The school board laid the protest on the 
table, and adopted an elaborate report, in which it 
“agrees to the proposition of those who contend that 
sectarian religion should not be embraced in school 
exercises,” but does not at all agree with those “who 
insist upon excluding every formal recognition of di- 
vine providence from the schools.” It quotes at length 


from the decision of the United States Supreme Court 
in the Warren case, which held that Christianity was 
the religion of this nation. 


Underlying the whole question is another, viz., as 
to how far the will of a minority shall govern in such 
matters. If our public schools are to be thoroughly 
secularized, and all recognition of God and religion 
excluded, then our schools are to be turned over in 
these matters to the rule of a small minority. If the 
same rule were applied in all matters in which the 
public is concerned, we would become a purely sec- 
ular nation. But Christianity has become imbedded 
in every texture of our national life, as the Supreme 
Court states, and there is no valid reason why all re- 
ligious teaching should be banished from the public 
schools any more than religious observance should be 
driven from our public life. This is not agnostic 
France ; this is Christian America. 





A ROYAL FRIEND OF SMALL COLLEGES. 


The outcry against the small college, which has 
been heard quite frequently of late, as if it were about 
to perish from the earth, evidently finds no sympathy 
with Dr. D. K. Pearsons. He has already come to 
the rescue of a good many of them, and apparently 
is not tired of the business. Indeed, he is a good 
illustration of the saying that “it is more blessed to 
give than to receive.” His motive is somewhat differ- 
ent from that of Mr. Carnegie, whose philosophy is, 
that it is a disgrace for a man to die rich. Dr. Pear- 
sons is not fearful of disgrace. He gives for the 
love of it, and the pleasure which comes from it. He 
has recently given Beloit college $200,000, on con- 
dition that it raise $150,000. This is his largest gift. 
They usually are much smaller. Before the year is 
done, he proposes to give away something like $350,- 
000 to some eight or nine colleges. That he is not 
tired of giving, but really enjoys administering on, 
his own estate before his death is manifest from the 
following assertion, made to an interviewer: 

“I’m going to live ten years longer and be giving 
all the time just as now. It’ll be in $25,000 and $50,- 
000 lots, with just one or two promises of $100,000 
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which I have in mind. I haven’t told anyone how 
much I was worth or how much I’ve got still, and I’m 
not going to.” 

He has distributed $3,100,000 in ten years, At the 
rate he has been giving during the last two or three 
years he would dispose of somewhere between $3, 
000,000 and $5,000,000 in the ten years he has allotted 
himself to live. 

It is useless to ask such a one if life is worth liv- 
ing. The octogenarian knows the secret of a true 
life. He has found the elixir of life, the fountain of 
youth, It consists in service for others, 


A LESSON FROM EXPERIENCE. 


There is no school fike that of experience, for 
many things. It is the way to test the virtue of 
many methods of instruction, As much of our in 
struction is given with a view to its practical applica 
tion in the business of life, so its usefulness is there 
put to the test. It is true that an education is not 
primarily for the purpose of gaining a livelihood, but 
for gaining character; yet a living is necessary, and 
therefore whatever enables one to get it best bears 
the evidence of success. On such a matter it is al 
ways wise to listen to the voice of experience, What 
does that voice say relative to the bearing of our 
common school training, and to the most practical 
side of it, on a successful business life? Let a man of 
affairs answer the question. At the recent com- 
mencement exercises of Lake Forest University, IIL, 
Mr. D. R. Forgan, president of the First National 
Bank, of Chicago, addressed the students, His theme 
was “Grip and Grit,” and among other things he 
passed this judgment: 

“What are the educational qualifications which you 


will find most helpful in entering upon a business 
life? 


a 


1. To be able to write a good legible hand, to 
make good figures and to place them correctly— the 
units below the units, the tens below the tens, and 
sO on. 


2. To be able to add, subtract and multiply 
rapidly and accurately. 


3. To be able to express yourself clearly, briefly 
and grammatically in a letter and to spell the words 
correctly. 

“Very simple accomplishments you say! Yes, and 
very rare. I have taken many young men into busi- 
ness in this country, and I can scarcely recall one 
who had these accomplishments. Many of them were 
graduates of the high schools, and, in my opinion, 


there is something wrong with a school education 
which includes physiology, mythology and biology 
and neglects the practical things I have mentioned. | 
think that while much of what is learned at college 
is of no practical use in business, the mental training 
gained is of inestimable value. I hope the day is 
coming when there shall be more specialization in 
education, when the man_ who is to manufacture 
soap will have a different curriculum from the one 
who is to make sermons, and the one who is to follow 
finances will not be required to pass an examination 
in philology.” 

That is rather startling testimony. Can it be that 
the training in the elementary branches of our com- 
mon schools is so defective as to be practically a fail- 
ure? If so, where lies the cause? Is it with the sys- 
tem of teaching? Is it because teaching is too 
largely mechanical, regardless of results? Are teach 
ers too lax in discovering whether their scholars real- 
ly learn what they study and recite? Or is the blame 
to be put elsewhere? Nothing is really taught which 
is not mastered, and nothing is mastered which can 
not he applied. It is worth while for teachers and 
all interested in teaching to ponder these matters. 


The past month of June has been a record breaker 
in the matter of contributions to institutions of learn- 
ing. Perhaps no such array has ever been made in 
the history of educational institutions in any country 
as the one which follows: 





Washington University, St. Louis ..............% 5,000,000 
I Eee he Pe eee ee Pe Pe te 2,000,000 
BD Sere ha daa wisi Siu adivine Mere dadineee aera: < 1,667,000 
SEE Gavan wuseuehen whan Keteode tes xt aws 1,462 075 
BYCROUNG TIMIVORMY. 5.5 oa0s 005500 bev ade's cae ses 533,000 
SRNL pad ws ble wVaisis' dea $0 otele wo ba Voce bee tke 350,000 
RA nah 55 a win Gia ce ae eso'stese aes Ele oak Kno os 320,000 
SIRES 649i ativan errs ve ORVIRS NY ee ee eae ae 310,000 
EN a's ow are Se noe os 5's GA Reh OE Oe wah ve 231,507 
TB ie ia en ts roe 150,000 
WE fa wid 34h nies FTA aos NNER ER ecbis& 0 120,000 
URN EID oa 6 nes’ 'e aieia ae kan Rd ig OAS an bee 0. 6 101,000 
ee err, ree rt irr tree 100,000 
VINEE oa. duranw bh cdb iw cba! dew dere wees eeens.< 80,000 
EPC Lee Ly Lee eer err re eee 50,000 
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NEW PRESIDENT. 


The Normal school at Emporia, Kansas, has se- 
cured as its president in the place of Dr. A. R. 
Taylor, Prof. J. N. Wilkinson, who is a worthy suc- 
cessor and will admirably carry on the work done by 
Dr. Taylor. He is thoroughly acquainted with the 
work upon which he now enters, having been for 
several years past vice-president of that institution. 
He is a native of Ohio, but he was reared and re- 
ceived his education in Illinois. Previous to enter- 
ing the work in Kansas he filled the position of prin- 


PROF. J. N. WILKINSON. 


cipal of the high school at Decatur, IIl., acceptably 
for a number of years. While engaged in this work 
he was also State Editor of an Educational Weekly 
and of the New England Journal of Education. 

Prof. Wilkinson is known from ocean to ocean in 
educational circles, is wide-awake, energetic and lib- 
eral-minded, just the characteristics and qualifi- 
cations needed to fit him for the position he has just 
been called to occupy. The State Normal school of 
Emporia is very fortunate in securing his most val- 
uable services. 


The reports from college and university com- 
mencements all over the country indicate a decided 
advance in educational matters, particularly in en- 
dowments. Not only are the big universities re- 
porting gratifying results in money matters, but the 
small colleges are showing that they have not been 
forgotten. This is a matter for congratulation. It 
means better equipment for the schools, better fa- 
cilities for the students, better pay for the teachers, ° 
and a better chance for the great common people to 
secure the advantages of a higher education. 





The Rockefeller Institute has been incorporated at 
Albany, N. Y. It has for its main purpose “medical 
research,” with special reference to the prevention 
and treatment of disease in New York City, although 
it will also operate in other large cities. This Insti- 
tute has been made possible by the generous gift of 
$200,000 from John D. Rockefeller, and will be a last- 
ing monument to his generosity. Such benefactions 
for the public good are an encouraging indication of 
the feeling of obligation on the part of our rich men. 
We are certain to have more of them. 





Our great patriotic day, July 4, has come and 
gone. Every year the day suggests the query: “Are 
we losing our patriotism?’ The question comes be- 
cause of the disproportionate attention given to 
everything but the cultivation and expression of pat- 
riotism. Of demonstrations and noise there is no 
end, but there is little done to make positive impres- 
sions on the minds of the young. Towns and cities 
provide for great processions, picnics, excursions, 


with pyrotechnic displays at night, while the whole 
is made to do service to the god Mammon. We may 
be truly patriotic, but if so, we take a peculiar way 
of showing it. 





Sarah Bernhardt, after making a tour in some of 
the larger American cities, went back to France to 
tell the French what awful women our American 
wives were. They seem to have no homes, but live in 
flats and boarding houses, and spend their time in 
clubs and gossip. Her twaddle is on a line with other 
stuff which foreigners print about America. The less 
they know the more they have to say. In no country 
is woman freer or happier or more truly woman than 
in America. In no other country—certainly not in 
France—does home mean as much as it does here. 
Our American women could teach the “divine” Sarah 
a number of things which she ought to know, one of 
which is thrift. A month’s stay in a representative 
American home would give the French actress an 


idea of the article such as evidently has never entered 
her fertile mind. 
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Armour Institute, Chicago, has at last put the ban 
on the female sex. Hereafter only boys will be ad- 
mitted to its curricula. This is due, not to any 
change of opinion as to the advantages of co-edu- 
cation, but for a very different reason. It is dis- 
covered that the school cannot maintain first rank 
as a school of technology, and at the same time de- 
vote much effort to classes in sewing and cooking. 
It will therefore discard these branches, and give it- 
self in the future wholly to those lines which make it 
what it wishes to be—a first-class school of techno- 
logy. Mrs. Armour is to give it $50,000 to aid in 
this ambition. 





President A. R. Taylor, Ph. D., for nineteen years 
president of the Kansas State Normal at Emporia, 
has resigned that position to take the presidency of 
the new Milliken University at Decatur, Ill. We 
congratulate the doctor upon his election to this new 
field. During these years he has built the Kansas 
school from a few hundred to about two thousand, 
has greatly increased its scope and magnified its in- 
fluence. Through all the political changes in Kan- 
sas incident to these years he has maintained his 
place. This speaks for his ability and discretion. He 
is one of the best loved men in Kansas, and his name 
is a household word in many homes where he has 
never been. The Board of Regents reluctantly ac- 
cepted his resignation, as it will not be an easy mat- 
ter to satisfactorily fill the vacancy. If President 
Taylor is given a free hand in the organization of 
this new enterprise, we expect to see a school that 
will be an honor to Illinois and a monument to en- 
lightened and consecrated energy. 





The Omaha school authorities have raised quite a 
breeze this warm weather by making:a law which 
prohibits married women from teaching in Omaha 
schools. The law provides that marriage severs the 
teacher’s relation at once, and all married teachers 
must quit who have not been teaching there five 
years. The teachers made a vigorous protest, and 
threaten to carry the matter into the courts. They 
say that it is interference with their twentieth-cen- 
tury rights. The authorities, on the other hand, say 
there are many young women who have to make 
their own way in life, but they find the path to the 
school room in Omaha blocked by married women, 
whose husbands ought to support them. They con- 
tend that they are not putting a bar to marriage, but 
making the way easier for those who must make their 
own living. But, in a matter of this sort, fitness 
ought to be a factor. Does marriage render one less 
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fit or unfit for teaching? That is the only question 
of vital concern to the public. If it does, let the mar- 
ried be barred, whether of much experience or little. 
But the facts would hardly bear out the assertion. 





It looks now like the experiment of furnishing free 
text books will be made in Chicago. For years the 
Board of Education has been furnishing them to in- 
digent scholars, but recently it decided to furnish 
them to all scholars in the first four grades, regard- 
less of condition. This will take considerably over 
$100,000, and is almost certain to meet with vigorous 
opposition. If the general public does not try to pre- 
vent the culmination of the movement, the German- 
Catholic organizations have declared their intention 
of getting out an injunction to prevent the Board of 
Education from carrying the resolution into practice. 
This will throw the decision into the courts, and the 
final outcome will be watched with considerable inter- 
est by people outside of Chicago. Should the courts 
refuse to prevent the move, and should the Board 
carry out the measure, its example will likely be imi- 
tated in other large cities. Should the courts for any 
reason interfere, it is hardly to be expected that the 
matter will long remain quiet, seeing that there is a 
deliberate and determined effort to accomplish this 
end. This is one of the signs of the educational 
times, showing a distinct trend toward pure demo- 
cracy. It may have the fate of the movement for 
compulsory education, which seems to have lost in- 
terest for most people, and is practically a dead letter. 





The University of Chicago held its decennial anni- 
versary last month, which was an occasion of great 
importance. Distinguished speakers. from this and 
other countries were present and spoke on various 
important themes. Among the many good things 
reported there was nothing more worthy of being 
remembered in these days of “practical” education, 
than the address of Prof. J. Lawrence Laughlin, of 
the University. In it he deplored the manifest tend- 
ency to give an education of “the bread and butter 
kind,” and declared the purpose of a university educa- 
tion to be “essentially cultural, not commercial; it is 
to show how the man of books may become the man 
of facts, because his ideas and his ideals are broad- 
ened.” Commenting on the address the Record- 
Herald says: 

“This, it seems to us,is a word that should be spok- 
en earnestly and emphatically wherever the subject of 
education is discussed in this land, where there seems 
a growing disposition to make education primarily 
contributory to business or financial success in life. 























East and 


The trend of commencement addresses 
West this summer has been noticeably to dwell upon 
the value of education in the fierce race for wealth. 


And naturally the tendency has been to extol those 
methods and courses that sharpen the commercial in- 
stincts rather than to dwell upon those studies which 
broaden the mind and elevate the character. 

“The enduring success of the Republic must depend 
rather upon the sound moral and intellectual training 
of its youth than on their knowing all about the ways 
and means of making money. It is not as important 
that our children should learn how to make a living 
as that they should be taught how to live their lives 
earnestly, virtuously and happily.” 





There has been a great advance in the scientific 
study of alcohol and its action on the body. The 
American Medical Temperance Association, com- 
posed of eminent physicians and teachers in the va- 
rious medical colleges. of our country, hold one or 
more meetings every year for the special purpose of 
promoting scientific study of the action of alcohol 
on the system. At their last meeting they adopted 
a resolution repudiating the teachings of Professor 
Atwater, of Wesleyan University, who had taken the 
ground that alcohol is beneficial and upbuilding, rath- 
er than injurious to the system. This association is 
unanimous in saying that Professor Atwater’s teach- 
ings are contrary to the evidence deduced by scien- 
tific experiments and thorough study. Other mem- 
bers of the Association pointed out the evils resulting 
from the use of cigarettes and tobacco. One paper 
critically reviewed the school-book teachings on al- 
cohol, sustaining their claim to scientific accuracy in 
nearly all the books used. A number of the members 
of this Association who read papers are active profes- 
sors in prominent medical colleges ; four of them are 
medical journalists, and two are in active practice. 





When in the course of conversation or reading you 
come across something you do not fully comprehend 
—the meaning of a word, the whereabouts of a place, 
or a historical reference—make a mental note of it, 
and take the earliest opportunity of enlightening 
yourself on the subject by inquiry of a friend or 
search in some work of reference. Your knowledge of 
your language, of geography or history, and of gen- 
eral subjects will be largely increased by this practice. 
Study so that the ideas of authors may become your 
own, then remoulded into such forms as your own 
character, reason, experience and higher thoughts 
will allow. 
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THE CARE OF BOOKS. 





Many school libraries are not receiving the care 
which ought to be given them. The books lie around 
upon tables or benches instead of being put in their 
places on the shelves; when on the shelves they re- 
cline at various angles instead of being kept erect as 
they ought to be, and are racked so that the binding 
becomes broken or weakened; when the binding 
breaks they are allowed to go unrepaired until leaves 
are loosened and lost and the book is ruined. These 
things ought not to be, their educational effect upon 
the pupils is bad. A school ought to inculcate good 
habits by precept and example. It should teach how 
to use and care for books, and be very scrupulous as 
to the example set by its own practice. | Pupils carry 
pencils, pen-holders, erasers, all sorts of things, in 
their books, and thus quickly destroy the bindings, 
unless taught to avoid such practices. Many do not 
know how to handle or hold a book, and by awkward 
habits subject it to needless damage. Instruction 
upon such matters is greatly needed by many, and 
it is a legitimate part of the work of the school to 


give such instruction—Wisconsin Journal of Educa- 
tion. 





CRAMMING. 





Cramming tends to make study distasteful. It is 
thus opposed to the self-culture which naturally fol- 
fows rational mental training. Cramming is a mis- 
take, for it assumes that learning is everything, and 
forgets that knowledge must be classified to be help- 
ful. Cramming is a mistake, for it assumes that all 
pupils are dullards. It is chiefly the effect of telling, 
and telling is the result of the teacher’s stupiuny, not 
of the pupil’s. Cramming, like stupid teaching, pro- 
produces a morbid state of mind, and a consequent 
disgust for knowledge in general. Cramming unre- 
lated text-book definitions, rules and dates is a mis- 
take, for it weakens the memory. As the memory 
can recall only what is held in the mind by the laws 
of association, it follows, logically, that the rote reci- 
tation of text-book bric-a-brac is a silly trespass on a 
pupil’s opportunity. It is a well established mental 
fact that what has little or no connection with what 
is already in the mind cannot be retained, hence can- 
not be recalled. That is, the rote recitation of one 
day is forgotten by the next day. —J. N. Patrick in the 
Western Teacher. 





How empty learning, and how vain is art, 
But as it ends the life and guides the heart. 
—Young. 
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THE N.E. A. AT DETROIT. 
ONE OF THE GREATEST MEETINGS 
IN THE HISTORY OF THE 
ASSOCIATION. 

The general meetings were held in 

the Light Guard Armory. 

“The Duty of the National Education| 
Association in Shaping Public Educa- 
tional Policy” was the title of Presi- 
dent Green's address. A storm of ap- 
plause followed the close of the presi- 
dent’s address. 

After a prayer by the Reverend A. 
H. Harr, Governor A. T. Bliss voiced 
the welcome of the people of the State. 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Delos Fall, of Lansing, Mich., follow- 
ed with a welcome from 16,000 teach- 
ers and 70,000 school children. Mayor 
Maybury, of Detroit, eleoquently told 
the educators that they were welcome 
to the city, and President James B. 
Angell, of the University of Michigan, 
followed him. Mr. Angell was given 
an ovation. Superintendent R. G. 
Boone, of the Cincinnati city schools, 
responded for the Association. 

At the meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors Treasurer Greenlee submitted his 
annual report. It showed total receipts 
for the year of $16,559 and expendi- 
tures of $16,288. The Board of Trustees 
reported the permanent fund of the 
Association as $84,100, invested in in- 
terest-bearing bonds. 

Those in charge of the railroad tick- 
ets estimated that there were between 
12,000 and 15,000 members of the Asso- 
ciation in attendance. 

The Association reaffirmed its decla- 
ration in favor of a national university 
at Washington, to be maintained by 
the National Government, and adopted 
a declaration of principles declaring 
that the problem of elementary educa- 
tion is the most important one with 
which the State must deal. The work 
of the Bureau of Education, under 
Commissioner William T. Harris, was 
endorsed, and the Association declared 
that its powers should be extended so 
that it should have jurisdiction over 
educational matters in all of our new 
possessions. Compulsory education 
laws and the consolidation of rural 
schools were indorsed, and State sup- 
port of institutions for the training of 
teachers is recommended. 

The committee appointed to consider 
the details and organization of an edu- 


cational exhibit at the St. Louis Expo- 
sition recommended to the Board of 
Managers the construction of a separ 
ate building for the education exhibit. 
The building should have 25 per cent 
more floor space than the educational 
building at the Columbian Exposition, 
the committee will recommend. H. J. 
Rogers, of Albany, N. Y., was indorsed 
by the committee for director of the ed 
ucational exhibit at the Exposition. 

The convention elected as its pres! 
dent for the ensuing year, President 
William Beardshear of the University 
of Iowa, The election was unanimous, 
as was also that of C. M. Keyes, of 
Hartford, Conn., for treasurer. 

The following officers of the National 
Council of Education were elected: 
President, J. W. Phillips, Alabama; 
vice-president, Miss Lucy Stickney, In 
dianapolis; secretary, J. F. Millspaugh, 
Winona, Minn. 

Frederick M. Crunden, of St. Louis, 
in an address urged greater co-opera 
tion between teachers and libraries, He 
warned the teachers, however, to avoid 
placing in the hands of their children 
books that taught lessons only. He said 
in this connection: “The library books 
should be dissociated with textbooks 
and lessons. et there be some instruc 
tion in all the books given the children, 
but avoid the appearance of teaching 
them in the books they read for pleas- 
ure.” 

President Jesse, of Missouri, said the 
function of the State University was to 
be nonpartisan, but patriotic to the 
State; nonsectarian, but religious; free 
as to tuition in all departments, acad- 
emic and professional; and every inch 
a university. “It should also,” he said, 
“be a buttress of the national univer- 
sity, for education will not be complete 
in this country until we have at Wash- 
ington a national university, with State 
institutions as buttresses. Some day 
our education will conform to our sys- 
tem of government.” 

At the session of the Indian educa- 
tional department C. M. Woodward, of 
Washington University, St. Louis, read 
a paper on “What Shall Be Taught in 
an Indian School?” He argued for an 
industrial education, one that would 
make the Indian self-supporting. 

The address of Mr. F. Louis Soldan, 
Superintendent of Schools of St. Louis, 
“What Is a Fad?” attracted widespread 
attention. He said, in part: The won- 
derful achievement made in public in- 


struction in the last ten years has been 
attended by certain incidental defects 
which, while they may neither be serI- 
ous nor extensive, have, nevertheless, 
attracted public attention, and have 
aroused censure in the public prints. 

There has been a widespread discus- 
sion in regard to what has been called 
fads in education, The charge is made 
that in many places public schools un- 
dertake to teach what is not necessary, 
to neglect and disregard the question, 
“What is a fad?’ Anything on which 
stress is laid in excess of its real educa- 
tional value, and which for a time is 
overestimated, is called a fad. What 
is a fad today may prove, through prac- 
tice and through support which it finds 
in public opinion, a necessary and seri- 
ous educational want, and be an inno- 
vation which will take rank among 
the proper subjects of innovation or ed- 
ucational practices in the schoolroom. 

Drawing, music and manual train- 
ing have frequently been called fads. 
They are not fads as long as they are 
limited to the elements of these arts. 
To give the child a knowledge of some 
popular songs, to have the school open 
and close with music, does not seem 
open to objection. Drawing, as long as 
its object is the cultivation of the mind 
and eye in the elements for form, is a 
branch which is universally useful, 
and may properly be considered a part 
of public education. If, however, in- 
struction in drawing or music is car- 
ried to an extreme, if the aim is not to 
educate the powers of each child, but 
to train artists, these studies, otherwise 
valuable, may become fads. Any study, 
or any alleged school room practice, 
will become a fad when exagerated and 
carried beyond its true value. 

There are, however, practices which 
have appeared in the last few years 
fortunately in a few places, to which 
the word “fad,” “frill” or “fringe,” 
which public opinion applies to them, 
properly belongs. There are people to 
whom the love of the new in educa- 
tion is as strong as the love of fash- 
ion is in social lives. Not enough dis- 
crimination is exercised in selecting 
from new plans and devices in teach- 
ing, those that are wise and helpful. It 
is characteristic of most of the fads 
that they are launched into the world 
with the loud promise of important re- 
sults, alleged to be easy of attainment 
by them at some future time, but no 
tangible results have flown from many 














of those innovations heralded with en- 
thusiasm and pursued with zeal. 

There are fads of educational theory 
as well as of educational practice. The 
idea that the child is the center of all 
education, or, on the other hand, the 
vpposite idea that the adult man, bis 
possibilities and duties in life, form the 
key to all educations, are extreme views 
which may lead to wrong practices. 
The truth lies midway between. The 
aims of all child education lie in the 
future. The child is to be educated for 
the sake of the adult into which he is 
to grow. On the other hand, spiritual 
and adult manhood must be fashioned 
from the material and under the con- 
ditions which child life presents. To 
make education all play and entertain- 
ment instead of work, to require the 
educator to stoop down to the child, 
instead of standing erect and patiently 
teaching the child to walk with him, 
is a common educational mistake. The 
old plan of all work and no play was 
bad enough, but the plan of all play 
and no work is not any better. 

Another series of educational mis- 
takes has grown out of the exaggera- 
tion of otherwise valid practices. Pes- 
talozzi’s thought that illustration and 
object teaching have an important 
place in all kinds of instruction has in 
some few cases been carried to an ex- 
treme. So much illustration and ex- 
planation is at times furnished that the 
power of the child to think and work 
for an understanding of the lesson is 
not called sufficiently into play. 

Not a few errors, called “fads,” find 
their origin in the tendency of modern 
education to leave everything to indi- 
vidual education and caprice. Where 
the amount of educational work to be 
done at each stage in the child’s school 
life has been definintely determined 
and fixed by a sensible course of study, 
the teacher works with a feeling of no 
responsibility and concentrates his at- 
tention and thought on the solid school 
work. Where the course of study, how- 
ever, is left to individual choice and 
caprice, instruction is liable to wan- 
der and include educational practices 
and devices which are ornamental 
rather than useful. 

Fads, however, are not altogether of 
the teacher’s creation. Not a few orig- 
inate in the erroneous demands of the 
community. The idea that common 
school education should be limited to 
three Rs.was a fad of the worst de- 





scription. The demand that spelling 
should be cultivated by the old me- 
chanical methods of constant oral drill, 
tends to throw other more important 
studies, for instance, the ability to write 
good English, well spelled and well ar- 
ranged composition, into the back- 
ground. The good sense of the teachers 
and of the American people are the 
best safeguards against the prevalence 
of fads in public schoo! instructions. 
They both demand that education 
should constantly adjust itself to the 
requirements of life and to the devel- 
opment of the best faculties of the 
child, and that the necessary and use- 
ful in education shall ever be placed 
above the merely ornamental. 

A strong effort was made by the dele- 
gates from the Far Northwest to se- 
cure the next convention for their sec- 
tion of the country. Asbury Park, N. 
J., St. Louis and Indianapolis were also 
applicants. 

The following is the Association’s 
declaration of principles: 

1. The problem of elementary educa- 
tion is the most important problem 
with which the State must deal. The 
progress and happiness of a people are 
in direct ratio to- the universality of 
education. A free people must be de- 
veloped by free schools. History rec- 
ords that the stability of a nation de- 
pends upon the virtue and intelligence 
of the individuals composing the na- 
tion. To provide for the universal ed- 
ucation of youth is the duty of every 
State in the Union. All the residents 
of the territory under the direct con- 
trol of the general government, in- 
cluding the Indian Territory, Alaska 
and our new possessions, must re- 
ceive the benefits of free education at 
the hands of the government. We note 
with satisfaction the steps that have 
been taken by the present administra- 
tion to place the blessings of Ameri- 
ean free schools within the reach of 
all the children of all the people un- 
der our flag. 

2. The bureau of education, under 
the direction of William T. Harris, 
commissioner of education, has ren- 
dered invaluable services to the cause 
of education throughout the United 
States. It is the judgment of this Asso- 
ciation that the powers of this bureau 
should be greatly enlarged, and that 
the general direction of public educa- 
tion in all the territory of the United 
States not under State control, includ- 
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ing our new possessions, should be 
part of the duties of the bureau. In no 
other way can the general government 
so quickly, economically, intelligently 
and safely carry the benefits of popu- 
lar education to the people for whose 
education it is immediately responsi- 
ble. 

3. We reiterate the statement that 
the public schools should be the cen- 
ter of educational life of the commu- 
nity in which it is located. Especially 
should this be true in rural districts. 
Here should be found the public library 
for the use of all; here the educational 
extension courses should draw the old 
and the young; here may literary and 
social meetings be held which will tend 
to uplift the mental, social and spir- 
itual life of the people. Freed from the 
ravenous influence of partisan politics, 
untouched by the narrowness of rigid 
sectarianism, the public school should 
become the real center of the broader 
intellectual life, the educator of men 
and women beyond the school age, as 
well as the guide of childhood and 
youth. 

SUBJECTS TO BE TAUGHT. 

4. The subjects that may properly be 
taught in elementary schools include 
those that bear upon the ethical, physi- 
cal and aesthetic nature of the child, 
as well as its purely intellectual nat- 
ure. Sober, industrious, intelligent, hon- 
est, cultured citizenship should be the 
result of public school training in the 
United States. ‘ 

5. Our system of education will not 
be wholly free until every grade of 
school from the kindergarten to and 
including the university shall be open 
to every boy and girl of our country. 

6. The liberality of men of wealth 
in making large donations to institu- 
tions of learning is to be strongly com- 
mended and encouraged. At the same 
time it should be borne in mind that 
popular education rests upon the peo- 
ple, and we should look to them for 
its chief support and control. The re- 
lations between State and local support 
should be so adjusted that communi- 
ties will maintain a deep and abiding 
interest in their schools. 

7. The public school system of a 
State should be a unit from the kinder- 
garten to and including the university, 
and all private institutions should en- 
deavor to work in harmony with the 
ideals of public education so far as 
their special purpose will permit them, 
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In order that public and private insti- 
tutions of learning may more fully co- 
operate in the general work of educa- 
tion, the relation between these insti- 
tutions should be more clearly defined 
than it is at the present time. 

TO LEAD PUBLIC SENTIMENT. 

8. Legislation with respect to public 
education must not wait for public 
sentiment when necessary. Experience 
teaches that what people are compelled 
by law to do with respect to schools 
they readily learn to do without com- 
pulsion, but that they usually are slow 
to demand reforms which involve in- 
creased taxation. School legislation 
should therefore be under the general 
direction of educational experts. 

9. The National Education Associa- 
tion recognizes the principle that the 
child has the same right to be protect- 
ed by law from ignorance as from 
abuse, neglect and hunger; and there- 
fore records with approval that many 
of the leading States of the Union have 


‘compulsory education laws upon’ their 


statute books. 

10. While many cities have at least 
partly solved the problem of school 
supervision, in most rural communities 
the problem is almost wholly unsolved. 
Close, constant, expert supervision of 
schools in both city and country is im- 
peratively demanded, not only on ac- 
count of the large financial interests 
involved, but also an account of the 
supreme importance of the teachers’ 
work and the lack of well-rounded 


preparation on the part of many teach- 
ers. 


11. The National Education Associa- 
tion watches with deep interest the so- 
lution of the problem of consolidating 
rural schools and transporting pupils 
at public expense, now attempted in 
many of our leading States. We be- 
lieve that this movement will lead to 
the establishment of township and 
county high schools, and thus bring 
more advanced education to rural com- 
munities. We also believe that supple- 
mentary State support of rural high 


schools is in the highest interests of 
the State. 


STATE CONTROL. 

12. The State should support and 
control institutions whose object is the 
preparation of teachers for the public 
schools. Normal schools free to persons 
preparing to teach are an absolute 
necessity in a perfected system of edu- 
cation. 


13. No one should be placed in 
charge of a school who has not been 
previously trained for the work of 


‘teaching. The plan of issuing teachers’ 


certificates of low grade year after 
year is at best a makeshift, and should 
be discontinued whenever the State 
is sufficiently advanced in education to 
Warrant its discontinuance. There 
should be a limit to the length of time 
a person Can serve as an apprentice in 
the vocation of teacher. 

We believe that the standards for 
school architecture, including the 
proper scaling, heating, lighting, ven- 
tilation and ornamentation of school 
buildings, should be as definite as the 
standards for teaching. The law should 
fix the dimensions and all other re- 
quirements of school buildings, as well 
as the size and character of school 
grounds. 

The National Council of Education, 
at a very slimly attended session, 
adopted a resolution indorsing the cen- 
tralization of rural schools and the 
transportation of pupils to them. 





The Winona Assembly and Summer 
School, which opens at Winona Lake, 
Indiana, on July 1, promises to be the 
best in its history. The program prom- 
ises a great feast, spiritual and mental. 
Among the lecturers who will appear 
on the platform may be mentioned Dr. 
Russell Connell, of Philadelphia; Mr. 
Arthur Fallows, of England; Dr. T. De 
Witt Talmage, Rev. Sam Jones, Dana 
C. Johnson, Dr. Anna Shaw. Among 
the impersonators and entertainers will 
appear Mr. Leland T. Powers, Prof. 
and Mrs. Whyte and the Oliver Sis- 
ters. The music this season will be a 
special feature. The great Bible Con- 
ference, under the direction of Dr. J. 
Wilbur Chapman, will open August 17 
and last ten days. All the railroads go- 
ing to Winona Lake have authorized 
the sale of excursion tickets. The an- 
nual program, containing 96 nages, has 
just been issued. Programs or informa- 
tion of any kind can be secured from 
Sol C. Dickey, secretary and general 
manager, Winona Lake, Ind. 





Prof. Ernest C. McDougle, of the Na- 
tional Normal University, Ohio, has 
accepted the presidency of the South- 
ern Normal University, Huntingdon, 
Tenn. 


Who aims not at some _ objective 
point will plow a crooked furrow. 





The enrollment of the University of 
Missouri during the session recently 
closed was composed of 1,098 men and 
382 women. This enrollment shows the 
growth of coeducation in this state, 
which is at present so often taken as 
a matter of course, but which in real- 
ity is comparatively a recent innova- 
tion. There is reason to believe that 
it will not be many years before the 
number of young women taking higher 
education will equal, if not surpass, 
the number of young men, 





BIRD STUDY. 





I shall not attempt a discussion of 
methods of bird study, only to the ex- 
tent of a few sentences. Teaching 
with good pictures, telling the pupils of 
birds and their habits, reading to them 
reliable stories of bird life, and per- 
haps, using supplementary readings 
with higher grades, are things which, 
if done carefully, cannot fail to arouse 
interest in the subject. Then, of 
course, pupils must be put to observ- 
ing for themselves if possible, and their 
observations should be recorded. Work- 
ing with definite aims, however, is the 
only possible way to accomplish much. 
Mere random notes and sentimental 
nothings are worthless. 

A bird nest census of the school 
grounds or neighborhood taken by the 
children may be of advantage. The 
points where the nests occur might 
best be indicated by the teacher on a 
blackboard map of the region. Other 
records should be entered by the teach- 
er as reported by the children. For 
example, the time required by a pair 
of robins to build their nest; number 
of days taken to hatch their eggs; 
number and color of eggs; food of 
young, and times of day for singing. 
Making a tabulated record of the first 
appearance of well-known birds dur- 
ing the spring or fall migration, as 
reported by the pupils, has been found 
by some to work well. 

In conclusion, I would say that the 
one aim of bird study should be to 
teach the child to love and protect the 
birds as his best friends, and this can 
be done only by a wide, personal, and 
sympathetic knowledge of the indi- 
viduals of the various species.—Prof. 
T. G. Pearson, in N. C. Journal of Ed- 
ucation. 





A well stored mind is better than a 
bank account. 
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THE REACH AND THE GRASP. 





BY BERTHA FERGUSON. 





The artist, the architect, the musician, the poet, 
alike depend upon contrast for depth of impression. 
White is nowhere so white as where it is bordered 
by black, virtue never so’ pure as when it has vice for 
a foil. Even fate—or shall I say blind chance— 
seems sometimes to delight in brilliant antithesis ; 
as when she casts into one short month the natal 
days of the two greatest Americans, and by this 
juxtaposition, by this reiteration, “Look here upon 
this picture and on this,” ever reminds us that 
America bases nobility upon worth not birth, uses 
and honors equally Washington, the patrician, Lin- 
coln, the railsplitter. We like to think that Ameri- 
ca’s grandest contribution to the world is not her 
vast shiploads of meat and grain, not her splendid 
mines of silver and gold, not her magnificent discov- 
eries and inventions, but her recognition of the dig- 
nity of manhood; her acceptance of Monsieur Beau- 
claire’s quaint doctrine: “A man is not his father, but 
himself.” To us the familiar lines of Burns: 

“The rank is but the guinea’s stamp. 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that, 
embody what we call the “modern spirit” proclaimed 
in our Declaration of Independence, and “by the em- 
battled farmer echoed ’round the world.” 

I have in mind a few lines, perhaps less familiar 
than those of Burns, yet well worth recalling: 

“My mother! if thou love me, name no more 
My noble birth! Sounding at every breath 

My noble birth, thou killest me. Thither fly, 
As to their only refuge, all from whom 
Nature withholds all good beside. They boast 
Their noble birth; conduct us to the tombs 
Of their forefathers, and from age to age 
Ascending, trumpet their illustrious race. 

But whom hast thou beheld or canst thou name 
Derived from no forefathers? Such a man 
Lives not; for how could such be born at all? 
My mother! he whom nature at his birth 
Endowed with virtuous qualities, although 

An Aethiop and a slave is nobly born.” 

These lines are full of the “modern spirit,” are they 
sot? The author? One Epicharmus, a Greek, born 
540 before Christ, 23 centuries before the American 
revolution. Evidently the writer would be as ready 
as an Adams, a Jefferson, a Paine, a Rousseau, to re- 
ject a bit of mouldy bread or a handful of wormy 


nuts without caring to inquire whether the seed 
wheat was once sound, the nut-tree tall and very old. 
And yet we do’ not therefore disparage the impor- 
tance of the work wrought by those men of the 
cighteenth century. There are guesses at truth, use- 
ful for a time because they point the way toward 
absolute truth, and these man uses and discards 
when he has outgrown them. Thus did the observa- 
tions and wild hypotheses of the old astrologers 
prepare the way for the modern astrologer, who as- 
pires to analyze and weigh the distant stars. Thus 
does the new chemistry owe its origin to the theories, 
experiments, and mistakes of the early alchemists. 
And there are also truths, dimly apprehended by 
man throughout the ages, which he can never out- 
grow, but which need to be iterated, again and again, 
in every new age, in every new tongue, in every new 
generation, “Lest we forget, lest we forget.” 

A recent discussion recalled to my mind Brown- 
ing’s words: ‘“Man’s reach should exceed his 
grasp,” and so led me to reflect anew upon the prac- 
tical utility of the impracticable—a theme which I 
venture to present to you today without hope or pur- 
pose of saying anything novel or original; but there 
is great virtue in spending, now and again, a little 
time in reflection, not upon things new or upon 
things old, but upon things true. Not to the Phillip- 
pians only does St. Paul’s admonition apply: “What- 
soever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good repute, think on these 
things.” 

We feel sometimes that the study of ethics or peda- 
gogy is perplexing and unsatisfactory in comparison 
with the study of mathematics or science, because the 
laws of science and mathematics are rigidly exact 
and definite, while those of pedagogy and ethics are 
ideal and impracticable ; we cannot hope perfectly to 
realize them, at best we can but approximate them. 
Yet the terms, approximation, approximate values, 
do not frighten us in arithmetic, algebra or geometry. 
We patiently compute cube roots which, we know, 
cannot be found exactly, and find them approximate- 
ly—correct to the sixth decimal figure. Some of us 
have vivid recollections of the hours we have spent 
and the pages we have covered in computing the ap- 
proximate value of incommensurable roots of higher 
equations. In geometry also we reason from repeat- 
ed approximations to limits which, none the less, our 
method can never actually touch, and we are con- 
stantly discussing ideal surfaces and solids abstract- 
ed from matter, ideally straight lines such as the edge 
of no ruler can give us, lines without breadth or 
thickness which exist only in the ‘mind’s eye.’ 
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Is science less dependent upon the ideal? Jamin de- 
fines laws of nature as “general truths always more 
or less falsified in every particular case,” and George 
Henry Lewes discusses thus the laws of motion: “The 
first law of motion is an absolute truth. But the sup- 
position that any real body will pursue an uniform 
movement in a straight line is flagrantly at variance, 
not only with all observation, but with what is even 
physically possible. No such phenomenon was ever 
seen. No such phenomenon could present itself in a 
universe like ours where motion is always accelerated 
or retarded and always more or less divergent from a 
straight line. The ideal law is absolute within ideal 
space; within real space the requisite conditions are 
unrealizeable—the factors of a change are always 
present.” 

We might imagine that Lewes was discussing not 
science but pedagogy, so admirably does his descrip- 
tion apply to the school room. There, too, “ideal con- 
ditions are unrealizeable—the factors of a change are 
always present—uniform movement in a straight line 
is not physically possible.” Hence the greater need 
of a perfect measure by which to observe deviations 
from the straight line; and there is but one rule that 
has a perfectly straight edge: “Be ye therefore per- 
fect.” 

To return to exact science: Kepler’s second law 
reads thus: “The path of every planet is an ellipse, 
having the sun.in one of its foci.” Every book on 
astronomy assumes the truth of this law and yet 
every student knows that no planet moves in a true 
ellipse. Kepler’s law states what would be true un- 
der certain ideal conditions; namely, if the sun were 
stationary and but one planet revolved around it. But 
as the real conditions are not ideal, inasmuch as the 
sun is itself in motion and there are many planets and 
satellites all acting and reacting ou each other, the 
path of a planet is not an ellipse, it is not any regu- 
lar curve. it does not even return into itself. As 
Young says, “Continual variations in the disturbing 
force are answered by a corresponding writhing and 
sauirming of the orbit.” 

At the end of a chapter upon natural law, Lewes 
compares thus natural and ethical laws: “It is often 
made an objection to religious and ethical concep- 
tions of duty that they demand for their realization 
a perfection which is not human. Ideals are not 
laws by which we live or can live, but types by which 
we measure all deviations from a perfect life. Like 
the typical laws of physical processes, these concep- 
tions are solid truths, although they exist only as 
ideals, and he who imagines their validity impugned 


because human nature can but imperfectly realize 
them, is as ignorant of life as he would be who should 
deny the validity of, natural law because of perturba- 
tions observable in natural events. The ideal law is 
—we should love our neighbor as ourselves. No man 
does love his neighbor as himself; no moving body 
does move uniformly in a straight line. “Applied 
mechanics,” Lewes observes further, “affords us the 
best examples of ideal laws, true in their generality, 
falsified in every particular case ; which are, neverthe- 
less, because of their ideal truth, the most invaluable 
guides in practice.” 

“Guides in practice” are certainly not less impor- 
The teach- 
er, as well as the mechanic, must keep ever before 
him an ideal pattern, although with his imperfect 


tant to the teacher than to the mechanic. 


tools, imperfect skill, imperfect material, he can not 
do perfect work. The child writing laboriously in his 
copy book is urged to keep his attention fixed, not 
on his own imperfect attempts, but on the perfect 
copy, lest with each new line he deviate more and 
more from a true standard; so the teacher who com- 
pares his work with his own work of last year, with 
the work of a fellow teacher, with any standard but 
a true ideal, will, unconsciously but surely, deviate 
more and more from the perfect pattern. For the 
ideal is not, as some would persuade us, a mere “will 
o’ the wisp,” to lead us astray; rather as has been 
beautifully said: “The mind which has once set be- 
fore it an ideal of life has a pole star by which to 
steer, though his actual course will be determined by 
the wind and the waves.” 


Every trade or profession has its peculiar disadvan- 
tage or danger. The special danger of the teacher 
is the same that has caused the ruin of so many 
crowned heads; he is forced to associate chiefly with 
his inferiors; he is apt to acquire a habit of looking 
‘lown, and man was made to look up. The advice 
of Edward Everett Hale, “Spend some time each 
day with a person whom you consider your superior,” 
is therefore, especially pertinent to the teacher; for 
the consciousness of being looked up to leads to self- 
complacency, which means dry-rot. And no matter 
where our habitations are fixed, our superiors, the 
great and good of all ages, will ever admit us to 
their presence; and from the cloudless heights on 
which they dwell we may see clearly the bright ideals 
so often obscured by the fogs and mists of the val- 
leys wherein our lot is cast. 

The mariner has for his guidance not only the fix- 
ed, unchangeable, unapproachable pole star but “low- 
er lights along the shore”; whether the few ideals 











which the scope of this paper permits me to men- 
tion are true rays from the pole star, or merely guid- 
ing lights along shore, my vision is not keen enough 
to discern, 

First—To teach not the bright, the industrious, the 
clever, the ambitious, but all; not some, but all; not 
many, but all; remembering that it is not some of the 
children merely, not the best of them merely, not the 
bright and good merely, but all who go forth from 
our schools to take their places equally as citizens 
of our country, as fathers and mothers of the next 
generation. It has been said, “The worst use you 
can make of a man is to hang him;” surely the worst 
use you can make of a child is to force him out of 
school and so leave perhaps the education of the 
future citizen to the street. 

Again—To teach patriotism not chauvinism. Is 
there a teacher of civics who has not felt alarmed 
at the crudity of the so-called patriotism developed 
in our children; the prevalence of what Emerson calls 
the “peacock” spirit; the flippant utterance of the 
boast: “We are the greatest people on the face of 
the earth,” which to the youthful speaker often se- 
cretly means: “Therefore I, Johnny Jones, am smart- 
er and brighter and better than the average Italian or 
French or German boy?” To march in a procession 
and hurrah for the flag may be a harmless amuse- 
ment, but patriotism means more than this; it means 
the apprehension of the fact that obligation is the 
reverse side of the medal of privilege ; that the noble 
achievements of our ancestors, the unusual opportun- 
ities offered us as a nation lay upon us a heavier 
burden of responsibility, inasmuch as it takes more 
courage and wisdom to invest ten talents wisely than 
to invest one. True patriotism understands also that 
in nations as in families the sins of the fathers are 
visited upon the children. In the matter of slavery 
our fathers sinned, suffered, and repented; yet that 
sin was fully atoned for neither by the Emancipation 
Proclamation nor by four years of war and suffering 
and bloodshed. We have felt the burden of their guilt 
and the generation that comes after us will not be 
free from that yoke. After all, repentance is but a 
turning back; it remains to go back; and spite of the 
surveyor and his measuring chain, we all know that 
the distance from the bottom of a hill to the top is 
greater than the distance from the top to the bottom; 
we learned that in our school days when we slid down 
hill and walked back. 

Third—To observe in our school management re- 
lative values in morality; not unduly to exaggerate 
the importance of small acts of disorder which in- 
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volve no grave moral defect and thereby apparently 
to minimize the importance of absolutely immoral 
acts, specifically of falsehood, which is the essence of 
immorality. The labors and responsibilities of life 
will all too soon check the exuberant liveliness of 
our restless boys, the causeless giggling of our 
thoughtless girls; but the manifold temptations of 
the world will not tend to straighten the moral 
crookedness manifested by the quibbling evasion, and 
downright lying of the schoolroom, nor to teach 
honor and honesty to a boy who has dulled his con- 
science by the practice of various modes of cheating, 
from a sly glance into a book in recitation to the 
deliberate resort to illegitimate helps in the prepara- 
tion of recitation and examination work. 

Those who would have us grasp only at what we 
are sure is within our reach must be able to define 
for each of us, the possible; for man has ever been 
wont to apply the term impossible—that which can 
not be done—to that which merely has not been 
done. How often during the nineteenth century was 
the so-called impossible achieved? And how often 
has man, reaching for one thing, grasped something 
quite different—and vastly better? So Tycho Brahe, 
reaching for proofs of a fanciful theory of his own, 
grasped an enormous mass of accurate observations 
whereby Kepler was enabled to establish beyond dis- 
pute the truth of the Copernican theory. So Kep- 
ler, reaching for a demonstration of his mystic doc- 
trine of celestial harmonies, of fantastic relations be- 
tween musical intervals and planetary movements, 
grasped the three laws which lie’ as a foundation for 
modern astronomy. The babe, lying in its mother‘s 
constantly for things far beyond its 
grasp. Do you bid it save its energy, stop wasting its 
forces, grasp only for what is within its reach? The 
child is far too wise to heed your foolish wisdom. 


lap, reaches 


He continues to reach for the shining ornament at 
the farthest end of the room, for the flickering fire- 
light, for the silvery moon, and grasps develop- 
ment of brain and muscle which are for him far more 
“estimable and profitable” than the moon. “We are 
all children in the Kindergarten of God,” says Fra 
Elbertus, “ and if we are ever called to a_ higher 
grade, we should be able to manage more difficult 
lessons than when we began here.” 

“Man’s reach should exceed his grasps,’ 
poet, “or what is heaven for ?” 

ALTON, ILL. 





, 


says the 





It is only the ignorant who despise education. 
—Publius Syrus. 
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RUINS. 





BY ESTELLE GARDINER 





To a visitor of the Old World the most attractive 
of all the many places of interest are the grand old 
moss-covered ruins, everywhere to be met with, and 
which recall so vividly the scenes of the past. The 
magnificent palaces of the kings, the famous art gal- 
leries, and lofty cathedrals all impress us by their size 
and grandeur, and call forth our wonder and admir- 
ation of that sublime and almost superhuman genius 
displayed in their construction; but their glory be- 
longs to the present, as well as the past, and, in the 
memorable events of today, those of former years are 
partly obliterated. 

How different are the feelings called forth on en- 
tering some massive old ruin, perhaps that of some 
castle, renowned as the scene of a beautiful tragedy! 
In visiting the beautiful Castle of Kennilworth, aside 
from the picturesque beauty of its grand old walls, 
covered here and there by the creeping ivy, another 
interest attaches itself to the crumbling stones, and 
we are filled with a feeling of awe, as we realize that 
we are actually treading the same old halls and rooms 
in which the beautiful Amy Robsart lived and suf- 
fered; then we wonder if the room pointed out as 
such is really the one in which her last interview 
with Leicester took place, and in fancy we see her 
before us in all her loveliness, nobly defending her- 
self against the false charge of her husband. 
the scene slowly changes; the angry queen stands be- 
fore us, and we can: scarce repress a shudder at the 
thought of that frail, fair creature entirely in the pow- 
er of such a woman. with even her husband working 
against her. How the unceasing voice of the guide 
seems to profane the place, and at each loud tone or 
laugh, we start and look fearfully behind us, expecting 
—we know not what, and only wishing he would leave 
us, to think over all the scenes enacted within those 
very walls. 

As the grey stones of Holyrood rise before us, we 
seem to see the sad, beautiful face of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, and, blame her as we may, when we hear the 
many touching little incidents in her sad history, as 
told by one of her own countrymen, we cannot help 
but pity her. 

These grand old buildings have stood for centuries 
and though slowly crumbling, will last for many more 
to come, but then, when Time has fulfilled its fell mis- 
sion, destruction, then the future generations are 
greatly to be pitied, in that they will have no records, 


but those of history, to tell of the ages past and gone. 
BROADWAY, FLUSHING, L. I., N. Y. 


Then 


AMERICAN POETS. 





BY J. P. MC CASKEY, 





JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


John G. Whittier, of whom it is said that “at 
no time in his life, from youth to age, could he devote 
a half-hour to composition—even the writing of let- 
ters to friends—without bringing on a severe head- 


ache.” All his work—and much of it the work of a 





true poet as well as a friend of humanity—was done 
subject to this distressing affliction. It was, we are 
told, the habit of most of his life to relieve the tedium 
of the long hours of the night, when he could not 
sleep, by reciting aloud the lines of his favorite poets, 
It was 
in the night that many of his own best thoughts came 
to him, and that he composed some of his best poems. 
He spoke his lines aloud that he might get the sound 
of them, and wrote them out, often on odd scraps of 
paper, the backs of letters, or whatever came first to 
his hand, his changes and corrections usually ceasing 
when the work had passed beyond his control. His 
voice in reading or reciting poetry was so full and 
deep as to surprise his friends who heard his poetical 
recitations for the first time. He scanned the lines 
with a majestic movement, acquired perhaps through 
his habit of recitation in the solemn watches of the 
night when to him the darkness was no darkness, for 
“light had arisen.” 


with which his memory was so richly stored. 


When Whittier was a boy fourteen years old his 
schoolmaster loaned him a book of poems by Rob- 
ert Burns, many of which the teacher had read to 
his eager and delighted listener, explaining words and 
phrases which he did not understand. Not a few of 
these poems he came to know by heart. This book 
was a revelation to the lad, and had much to do in 
determining his future course. If he had written no 
more than this, it would be worth the life-time of tens 
of thousands of ordinary men to put these perfect 
lines into the thought of the world: 


I know not what the future hath 
Of marvel or surprise, 

Assured alone that life and death 
His mercy underlies. 


And so beside the Silent Sea 
I wait the muffled oar; 

No harm from Him can come to me 
On ocean or on shore. 


— 


know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 
only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care. 


ol 
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THE PRESUMPTION OF SCHOOL BOARDS. 





One of the profound mysteries in this world is the 
marvelous psychological change that comes over re- 
spectable, intelligent, and otherwise wise laymen 
when they are elected by their fellow-citizens to serve 
on school committees. Persons who would never 
dream of superintending an electric plant, managing 
a railroad, building a bridge over Niagara, leading an 
army, or commanding a ship, erter the duties of a 
school committee with the astonishing presumption 
that they can with safety minister directly to the wel- 
fare of children, mold society into right living, and 
shape the destinies of a nation by means of common 
education; that they can make courses of studv se- 
lect teachers, examine pupils, and manage the intern- 
al and pedagogical affairs of a school system. This 
prevailing state would be ridiculous were it not so 
awfully solemn, The presumption of school boards 
is the acute distress of the nation; it is the culmina- 
tion of bad politics, the very worst by product of 
democratic evolution. 
ions in money are wasted every year, countless chil- 
dren suffer, and free government is imperiled.—Col. 
F, W. Parker, in Quincy (Mass.) Address. 


For this presumption mill- 





MORAL TRAINING. 





Once the unity of the school is consummated, and 
the teacher's leadership tacitly understood, there is 
no place that can equal, in its multiplicity of opnor- 
tunities for moral training, the public school room. 
Here is a small community in which community 
rights must be respected, and individual rights re- 
duced from the large terms of the home life. Where 
politeness, consideratior unselfishness, considera- 
tion of property rights, neatness, order, truthfulness, 
faithfulness to appointed tasks. respect of superiors 
in office, and numberless other social virtues are 
hourly essential to the well being of the school. With- 
out preaching, with the utmost friendliness and good 
will prevailing, the teacher may make clear these 
reasons for her smallest request. It is essential if 


the discipline of a school has in it any element of 
moral growth, that the children should not get the 
idea that they are quiet merely that the teacher may 
gratify an extraordinary taste for hearing the clock 
tick. 


Forbid that they should say “she makes us 
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be quiet,” with the idea that it is for her own private 
gratification that she does the “making.” 

While I insist that the discipline should be firm 
and severe in the sense that it actually prepares the 
child for the retributive discipline of life, I should 
be the last to recommend a harsh or repressive treat- 


ment. Little children need sweetness and light. If 
they come from homes where the mother is too busy, 
or too ignorant, or too selfish to really mother them, 
they need all the womanly kindness, and true sym- 
pathv the teacher can give. If they are more for- 
tunate at home, and are tenderly nurtured, it goes 
hard with them to be frost-bitten in the schoolroom. 
In either case, they are morally the worse for it if the 
teacher be one who is cold and indifferent to childish 
affairs. This is why the primary teacher needs to be 
a woman who loves children, in the sense that she 
really could not be happy if she were shut out from 
partaking with them. If she assumes the virtue and 
has it not she is shortly detected, and the last end 
of that woman is worse than the first—Martha Pierce 
in Nebraska Teacher. 





IS THERE A ROYAL ROAD ? 





For ten years the cry has been, “On to the child!” 
He must be studied by day and by night. He is 
supposed to have all the latent qualities of the soul— 
to love, to hate, to be jealous, to be revengeful, to 
woo, to win, to do, in short and in full, all that other 
and nobler animals are capable of doing, or in mani- 
festing their likes or their dislikes. Yes, scientific 
observation and classification have shown wonderful 
phenomena connected with the child. 
does not get his lessons well on Mondays, because he 
had too much pie on Saturdays and Sundays; cannot 
work so well at 9 a. m. as at 12 m., because he is not 
comfortably settled in his seat. At all hours, he 
does not spell well, because his spelling-book has 
been burnt, lost, strayed or stolen. He becomes weak 
at 10:45 a. m., because deprived of recess, which any- 
one ought to know is a vicious practice. It is said 
that he cannot read, because he was going to get his 
reading by listening to stories told by his teachers 
and other benevolent persons who pretend to believe 
that all work must be play. 

In the same line is that forgotten necessity, the 
multiplication table which was “to be done,” not 
learned, and school life being too short, he has never 
finished doing it, and he gave the job up when he 
started to the high school to enrich his mind. He was 
never able to resume or even repair this break in his 
arithmetical information, and it went the way of many 
other things he has need of daily. 


In school he 
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As to English grammar, that was to be learned 
from use and abuse—not something to be studied to 
sharpen his wits and to quicken his reason. 

Whether a child can become educated without stud- 
ying hard, is not a debatable question, and the easy 
educational experimenters have carried this idea so 
far that even the persons who usually have nothing to 
say, are beginning to speak out in many localities 
more emphatically than rhetorically. They see clear- 
ly enough that some things must be learned by the 
child as well as by the grown person, and although 
the task may not always be pleasing to the feelings, 
nevertheless it must be done.—Supt. Greenwood, in 
N. Y. School Journal. 





MUSIC AS AN. EDUCATIONAL FACTOR. 





The mistaken notion is held by some, that to teach 
music successfully, one must be a good singer. Ample 
testimony to the contrary may be had by visiting 
rooms where teachers, deficient in the art, are making 
an unqualified success of their work. An abundant 
resource in pedagogics—the underlying principles of 
good government—with the little knowledge they 
possess in music, make them master of the situation. 
This proves that song singing is but a natural se- 
quence, when studied from a rudimental standpoint. 

Musical characters consist of signs that have a de- 
veloping power, equal to that of any other subject 
taught, and mental activity is intensified by a study 
of the same. For example: a single note or rest may 
be considered in relation to its appearances, its class, 
its metrical and rhythmical values, its scale and pitch 
names, its score and staff relations, its phrase-period 
and tune association, and its word power. 

Very little time is given to the development of chil 
dren’s thought along this line. Lessons are usually 
presented with singing as the first idea—the general 
construction of the composition being untouched by 
explanation. Rhythmics exemplifies the work in ma- 
thematics by placing before the pupils interesting 
problems of a varied nature. Melodies is the exegesis 
of a language which, if rightly interpreted adds 
strength to the powers of speech utterance. Dyna- 
mics, like the delicately tinted rainbow with its lights 
and shades, is the soul inspiring vision which forms 
a beautiful climax to all that has gone before. 

No subject is better suited to the teaching of hy- 
giene—the body is taught to sit in graceful poise 
which insures a manly and womanly bearing, very 
stepping stones to true politeness. The lungs are 
made to expand to healthful proportions, thereby en- 
riching the blood by a greater absorption of oxygen. 


The stomach renews its vitality through the inspired 
action of the diaphragm. The membranous linings 
which cover the fauces of the head and throat, are 
invigorated by the influences of tone vibration, and 
pure air. The brain becomes less sluggish, the mind 
more active. The whole nervous system is resucitated 
by the pleasant exercises of the singing lesson, and 
the pupils’ ambition for study is aroused to the high- 


est pitch of enthusiasm.—W. L. Sheetz in Nebraska 
Teacher. 





REFORM SCHOOLS. 





The majority of the States in the Union have re- 
formatory schools for youthful criminals, and we have 
not yet heard of any such school being discontinued 
because it did not pay or was not supported by pub- 
lic sentiment. The State of Michigan appropriates 
$60,000 a vear for the current expenses of such a 
school, which has been in operation for more than a 
quarter of a century. The commitments are about 
300 a year, and it is estimated that 90 per cent of 
those who are dismissed from the school do well, and 
it is believed that if they were kept a year longer, till 
they were eighteen years old, the percentage would 
be greater. 

The cost of four years in this school is about $500. 
The result to the State is the difference between an 
industrious, self-supporting, wealth-producing, law- 
abiding citizen and a criminal to be watched, tried, 
jailed, and supported by the State for the term of his 
natural life. The simple business question, aside 
from all questions of humanity, is, Will it pay to 
change criminals into good citizens at $500 each? As 
to the State’s duty in the matter there can be no ques- 
tion. We are a Christian people and Christianity 
requires the gathering up of all the fragments of hu- 
manity—N. C. Journal of Education. 





THE WAY NOT TO SAY IT. 





“If I were to give you an orange,” said Judge 
Foote of Topeka, “I would simply say, ‘I give you the 
orange,’ but should the transaction be intrusted to a 
lawyer to put into writing he would adopt this form: 
‘T hereby give, grant and convey to you all my inter- 
est, right, title and advantage of and in said orange, 
together with its rind, skin, juice, pulp and pits; and 
all rights and advantage therein, with full power to 
bite, suck, or otherwise eat the same, or give away 
with or without the rind, skin, juice, pulp or pits; 
anything hereinbefore or in any other deed or deeds, 
instruments of any nature or kind whatsoever to the 


contrary in any wise notwithstanding.’ ”—Boston 
lranscript. 











RELATION OF THE UNIVERSITY TO BUSINESS. 





I once heard a prominent railroad official express 
himself strongly in favor of an educational prepara- 
tion for railway employes. After he had designated 
the course of instruction which seemed to him appro- 
priate, and which, I may say in passing, was very 
similar to the course offered in this University, I ven- 
tured to put the following query: “Suppose, Mr. 
President, that two young men present themselves to 
you for employment, the one with such an education 
as you have described, the other with the ordinary 
education of our common schools; which of the two 
would you employ?” His reply was a general state- 
ment of the situation, and from it I gleaned the fol- 
lowing conclusion. A man at the head of a great cor- 
poration sees in every employe a possible official of 
high rank. For the work which all young men must 
do during the first two or three years of employment, 
a higher commercial education wiil be of relatively 
slight advantage; although even in this case the 
alertness which comes with intelligence would tend 
to shorten the years of apprenticeship in the routine 
of any business. The important point, however, is that 
training extends the limit of possible promotion. The 
difficulty with the untrained mind is that it exhausts 
early in life its capacity for growth and development. 
For a few years the race between our supposed com- 
petitors seems to be fairly equal, but in the long run 
the man of education comes into control. In this is 
found the advantage of a commercial education, pro- 
vided it be broad and comprehensive and directed by 
the demands of true scholarship. This also is the 
source of that sympathetic interest which business 
men of high attainment show in the development of 
technical education. It is the surest and least waste- 
ful means of seasoning the material out of which su- 
perintendents, managers and directors made. 
Corporations, like states, enjoy a perpetual existence, 
and on this account those in authority are always 
solicitious respecting the future as well as the present 
welfare of the corporation. This is why business 
managers prefer men of trained intelligence; and 
since ambition is the ruling commercial motive in the 
higher walks of industry, we may safely conclude that 
a course of instruction which produces trained intelli- 
gence will prove to be attractive—Prof. H. C. Adams 
in Michigan Alumnus. 


are 





Practical education implies the art of making active 
and useful what we learn, 
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A recent decision of the U. S. Supreme Court declared in 
effect that the constitution does not follow the flag. 


A plan to form a big trust of all the bituminous coal 
mines in the country is credited to J. Pierpont Morgan. 


John D. Rockefeller is to provide the funds for a 
dormitory at Tuskeegee Institute, Tuskeegee, Ala 
school. 


boys’ 


, a colored 


The Sultan of Turkey is said to be dying of cancer 


of the 
stomach. This explanation is given of his unusual irritabil- 


ity of late. 





The emperor of Germany is reported as a convert to Chris- 
tian Science, and as having rebuked his court chaplains for 
their opposition to it. 





King Edward, of England, is fitting up Balmoral castle as 
a royal residence, where the king and queen will li nstead 
of in Osborne House. 

Patti, who offered her beautiful home in Wales sale, 


refused to sell because she could not realize enough for it. 
She asked at least $250,000. 


The old house in which Dr. Samuel Johnson was born, in 








Litchfield, England, has been bought by the town aut ities 
and will be turned into a museum. 

C. A. Pearson, owner of the London Daily Express, is own- 
er of thirty publications, all profitable, which he has built 
up within a dozen years. He is 35 years old. 

Dr. Geo. E. Coughlin has created a sensation among the 


the dental fraternity by his extraction of teeth by the use of 


only the thumb and finger. He lives in Indianapolis. 


The only survivor of the twelve bridesmaids of Queen 
Victoria is Lady Catherine Lucy Wilhelmina Stanhope, 


Duchess of Cleveland. She is the mother of Lord Rosebury. 





Sir Walter Besant, the noted British novelist and poet, 
died at his home in London June 9 of influenza, aged 68. 





June 10 Rob. Wm. Buchanan, poet, novelist and playwright, 
died in London, aged 61. 
Miss Sarah Currie, a teacher in the Brooklyn schools, re 


cently startled the school board by her claim to represent 
the Almighty and her assertion of independence of 
body. She is evidently unbalanced. 


that 


There is a home in one of the suburbs of Washington, 
D. C., which contains about 25 women, found 
married life a failure. They have one overseer, divide the 
work, live from a common purse, and otherwise follow their 
own desires. 


who have 


At the annual communion services of the Mother Church 
of Christian Scientists at Boston, June 23, there were pres- 
ent persons from various parts of the world. 
membership now is 21,631, 
hold 10,000 people. 


The total 
The Boston church is said to 


Mrs. McKinley was thought at one time to be beyond re- 
covery, after her return to Washington from her far west- 
ern trip. But she seems now to be recovering, and as soon 
as possible she will be removed for rest and recuperation 
to their Ohio home at Canton. 





Some insurance company, whose name is not mentioned, is 
reported as making a cut rate to policy holders who are total 
abstainers, and promise to continue such during the life of 
their policies. Such a discrimination is a strong argument 
against the use of liquor. 





The curiously strange fact has been made known by J. 
Pierpont Morgan, that when he 
of the billion-dollar steel 


undertook the formation 
trust, he find 
that Mr. Schwab, who was to be president of the new com- 


was astounded to 


bine, was receiving from Mr. Carnegie a salary of $1,000,000 
a year, which was to continue for five years. This was to 
repay him for his loyalty to the Carnegie interests. 


Dr. W. H. Daly, who was major and chief 
U. S. 


June 9 at his home 


surgeon of 


volunteers during the Cuban war, committed suicide 


in Pittsburg. He was chief witness be- 


fore the board of inquiry into the famous “embalmed beef” 


charges, and criticised for some 
board. He friend of Gen. 


official criticisms made him melancholy and 


Was severely Statements 


made before the was a warin 
Miles, and these 
led to his death. 

H. S. Pingree, former governor of. Michigan, died in Lon- 
don June 18 after a week’s illness of malignant 


of the 


ulceration 
intestines. Llis great desire was to return 
land. Mr. 
the commercial and political 


to America, 


and die in his own *ingree had risen to promi- 


nence in world by his own 


energy, and was a very popular man in Michigan. 
Detroit 


many reforms in the public service. 


Ile was 


mayor of three times in succession, and wrought 


John Alexander Dowie, the notorious faith healer of Chi- 
cago, on a recent Sunday, in a vehement tirade against al- 
most everybody, declared himself to be the prophet Elijah 
come back in the flesh. His infatuated audience received 
truth. There are think 
him insane, but most people seem to think that “there is 


the assertion as the those who 


method in his madness.” He was recently indicted by the 
grand jury as accessory to the death of Mrs. Judd, wife of 
one of his prominent leaders, who died without medical aid. 


A new religious body has been incorporated in Illinois, 
called the People’s Church of America. Dr. H. W. Thomas, 
who has been preaching in McVickers theater, Chicago, for 
twenty-one years, is the prime mover. The object is to or- 
ganize churches in the theaters of all the large 
what are 


cities in 


America. They will be known as “liberal” 
churches, and will admit of great freedom in thought and 
action. Quite a number of such churches already exist in 
various parts of the country, and this is an effort to co-or- 


dinate these and create more. 


It is reported that the United States Portoffice Department 
will take steps to suppress a class of publications which live 
on advertisements, and have list. 
They send their publications by the thousands over the land, 
and have the benefit of postal rates designed only to favor 
genuine publications with subscriptions, In this way the 








a bogus subscription 

















Government is deprived of a large postal revenue. The pub- 
lications involved are fighting the issue, but as it is a mat- 
ter of business the suppression of all such publications is 
likely to occur. 


The unprecedented warm weather is not confined to this 
country. The valley of the Volga River, in Russia, is 
threatened with widespread famine. 

July 1 a bolt of lightning struck a small cabin on a 
lake pier in Chicago, in which twelve boys and men had 
taken refuge from the storm. All but one boy were killed, 
one also having been sent home, 





Senators Tillman and McLaurin, of North Carolina, have 
created a sensation by signing a common resignation of their 
positions as United States Senators, sending it to the Gov- 
ernor, and appealing to the publie for justification. The two 
Senators have not been working together in Congress and 
each seems determined to defeat the other. The Governor 
refused to accept their resignation, which has since been 
withdrawn. The two men represent two political elements 
in the State—the conservative and the pregressive—and the 
outcome of the struggle will be awaited with interest. 

June 22d a tornado destroyed considerable property and 
damaged more in Ill., and 
county. ‘There was no loss of life. 


Lincoln, throughout Logan 
In West Virginia there 
was a cloud-burst, causing the mountain torrents to swell to 
such size as to carry destruction before them. Many small 
mining towns and villages were almost totally destroyed. 
The disaster is compared to the Johnstown flood, which it 
resembled in many More than 600 bodies were 
thought to be drowned by the waters. Railroads were 
washed away, telegraph lines destroyed, and ruin wrought 
along the whole line of the storm. It is the most dreadful 
horror. 


respects. 


since the Galveston 

Senator Depew, of New York, stirred up the politicians 
by suggesting that the time was propitious for electing Presi- 
dent McKinley to a third term. 
disfavor on all sides, and drew from the President the plain 
statement that he would not accept such a position under 
any circumstances, his only ambition being to fill out his 
present term, and work out satisfactorily the great prob- 
lems now in hand. While this put a stop to the third-term 
agitation, it has started the political pot to boil, and a num- 
ber of candidates for the Presidency are being brought for- 
ward and advocated. Fortunately, it will be some years be- 
fore we need give the question serious theught. 


The suggestion met with 


There are more Irishmen in the United States than in 
Ireland, says an official of the census office. The latest re- 
turns from the British census shows that the population of 
Ireland is now 4,456,546, a loss of 5 per cent in the last 
ten years. Sixty years ago there were almost twice as many 
people in the island, or 8,173,124. The United States census 
return which show the foreign-born population have not yet 
been compiled, but it is believed the number of natives of 
Ireland now in this country is nearly 2,000,000. Muhall es- 
timates 1,780,000, which census officials think too low. For 
every Irish-born inhabitant of the United States there are 
probably two descendants of Irish blood from both father 
and mother, and this would make the Irish population of 
this country about a million greater than that of Ireland. In 
this estimate no account is taken of the large number of 
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Americans who have in their veins Irish blood from one 
or the other parental side. The cause of Ireland’s loss of 
population can be found quickly enough in the steady in- 
crease of the Irish population of America. 


Rev. Joseph Cook, D. D., died at his home at Ticonderoga, 
N. Y., June 25, of Bright’s disease. He was for many years 
one of the foremost lecturers on religious topics in America, 
maintaining a series of Boston Monday lectures on phil- 
osophical and scientific subjects through several years, He 
was a strong advocate of the Bible from these standpoints, 
and did much to commend it to thinking men of all schools. 
Ue was 63 years old. 


A movement is on foot among some colored people about 
Atlanta, Ga., to establish a colony of their own race from 
which all whites will be barred. They have selected 4,000 
acres a few miles from that city upon.which they hope to 
place 500 or more families, to be incorporated into an asso- 
ciation and managed by trustees. They are searching for 
a capable man, like Booker 'T. Washington or Isaac T. 
Montgomery, to take charge of it. The latter has success- 
fully developed a similar enterprise at Mound Bayou, in 
Mississippi, which now has 1,500 settlers and 15,000 acres 
under cultivation. Every family is self-supporting. 

Adelbert S. Hay, eldest son of Secretary Hay, fell from a 
hotel window in New Haven, Conn., early in the morning 
of June 28, crushing his skull, and producing immediate 
death. As he was alone, no one knows how the accident 
happened, whether from vertigo, or from losing his balance 
while dozing in the open window. A passing laborer saw 
his fall and gave the alarm. Mr. Hay was quite a promis- 
ing young man. A graduate of Yale, he had gone to New 
Haven to be present at the approaching commencement ex- 
ercises. He had proven himself to be a young man of un- 
usual abilities. When the American consul at Pretoria re- 
signed, young Hay, then just turned 23, without any experi- 
ence was chosen to fill the place. Although it was a very 
delicate undertaking, he filled it with great prudence and 
satisfaction to both Americans and Boers. He was pre- 
paring himself for diplomatic service, and was to be one of 
the assistant secretaries at the White House, where he would 
have had special opportunities to study diplomatic questions. 
On these accounts his untimely death seems peculiarly sad. 

Prof. G. D. Herron was a few years ago Professor of Ap- 
plied Christianity in lowa College at Grinnell, lowa. He 
developed such radical socialistic ideas that he was com- 
pelled to resign his position. For some time he has given 
his energy to a propagation of his ideas, lecturing in Chi- 
eago and the East, and making a trip to Europe. Recently 
the American public was startled by the application for a 
divorce on the part of his wife, on the ground of in- 
human treatment and desertion. This led to an investigation 
on the part of the church authorities with whom Prof. Her- 
ron had been associated, with the discovery that the divorce 
was forced by Prof. Herron himself, who for a long period 
has not treated his wife in a humane manner, and more 
recently has practically abandoned her for a Miss Rand, 
who with her mother has been his patroness, and’ who has 
been paying his expenses, including his European trip with 
them. The alimony allowed Mrs. Herron—$60,000—was pre- 
sumably paid by Miss Rand. Shortly after the divorce Prof. 
Herron and Miss Rand were married by a peculiar socialistic 
ceremony. He stated his views of marriage, which ignore 
all legal bonds, and announced his purpose of taking Miss 
Rand for his wife. She made a similar announcement. A 
minister talked about the beauty of love, and the ceremony 
was over. Prof. Herron has since been expelled from the 
ministry. 
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THE CHICKADEE. 





Best known, most friendly of all our winter birds, 
does not love the chickadee? 

ITS APPEARANCE. 

It is a little over five inches in length, slightly smaller than 
the English sparrow, with crown and throat glossy black, 
cheeks white, back ashy, and breast dull white. The tail 
is square and more or less margined with white, as are also 
the wings. It may be distinguished from its near relative 
and frequent associate, the nuthatch, by remembering that 
the latter lacks the black throat, its back is bluish rather 
than brownish, and its bill is much longer than that of the 
chickadee. Though the latter handles itself with dexterity, 
its acrobatic skill is not to be compared with that of the 
nuthatch, which, as Edith M. Thomas 
served: 

“Can so reckless and fearless go, 

Head upward, head downward, all one to you, 

Zenith and nadir the same in your view.” 
HABITS. 

One of the most characteristic and pleasing traits of the 
chickadee is its confiding trust in man. While other birds 
are shy, flying away at our approach, the chickadee con- 
tinues its repast in seeming enjoyment even when aware 
that it is under scrutiny. Contrary to the prevalent opinion 
that it is one of our winter migrants, it nests in our own 
woods and thickets, repairing to the dooryard and garden 
at the approach of winter. If a discarded wood-pecker’s 
nest is not at hand, the chickadee’s sharp bill soon chisels 
out an excavation in some tree or post; this lined with 
brown fuzz from the fern, or other soft material such as all 
birds know so well to prize at nesting time makes as snug 
a home as any bird need ask. 

ECONOMIC VALUE. 

Aside from the mission of cheer which its comely form 
and soft ‘“day-day-day” bring, scientific observation shows 
that it is one of the most useful of birds in ridding the or- 
chards of noxious insects, working at all seasons, and in 
winter thoroughly ransacking the bark for hidden insects 
and their eggs. It is claimed that a single one of these birds 
will destroy more than 5,000 eggs of the cankerworm moth 
daily; and one party interested took pains to entice the 
chickadees to his orchard in winter by feeding, being re- 
warded the next year by an appreciable lessening of the 
number of cankerworms and tent caterpillars. 

Lacking the concealment offered by verdure, note how its 
coloring serves to conceal and protect it from harm 

BESSIE L. PUTNAM. 


who 


has poetically ob- 





TOPICAL OUTLINE OF UNITED STATES GOVERN- 
MENT. 


I. THE LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT. 
A.—The Senate— 
1. Number—Two Senators from each State. 
2. Elected—By the State legislatures. 
3. Term—Six years; one-third of the Senate being elected 
every two years. 


4. Eligibility—Citizen of the United States nine years; 
resident of the State; minimum age, thirty years. 

5. Salary—Iixed by law at $5,000 per year. 

6. President of the Senate—The Vice-President. 

7. —Powers of the Senate—(a) Confirms or rejects nomi- 
nations of the President; (b) ratifies or rejects treaties with 
foreign powers; (c) elects president pro tempore of the Sen- 
ate, and its other officers; (d) elects Vice-President of the 
United States if regular election fails; (e) acts as a court 
for the trial of impeachments. 

B.—The House of Representatives 

1. Number—Three hundred and fifty-seven members, ac- 
cording to the present apportionment. 

2. Elected 


> 


3. Term 


‘By the voters,of the congressional districts. 
Two years—the entire House being elected every 
two years. 

4. Eligibility—Citizen of the United States seven years; 
resident of the State; minimum age, twenty-five years. 

5. Salary—lFixed by law at $5,000 per year; the Speaker, 
$8,000 per year. 

6. Powers of the House of Representatives—(a) Elects 
its Speaker (presiding officer) and its other officers; (b) 
elects President of the United States if the regular election 
fails; (c) prosecutes impeachments before the Senate; (d) 
originates all bills for raising revenue. 

C.—The Congress (Consisting of Both the Senate and the 

House of Representatives As Co-ordinate Bodies) 

1. Duration—The term of each Congress fsr 
commencing March 4th of the odd years. 
2. Regular Sessions 


two years, 


Annual, beginning the first Monday 
in December. 

3. Special Sessions—At the call of the President. 
Each House is the judge of the elec- 
tions and qualifications of its own members. 


4. Membership 


o. Congress has general powers of legislation—(a) To pro- 
vide for the raising and disbursement of revenue; (b) to 
borrow money; to coin money and to regulate its value; and 
to fix the standard of weights and measures; (c) to regu- 
late foreign and interstate commerce; (d) to declare war 
and to maintain an army and navy; (e) to establish post 
offices and post roads; (f) to enact patent and copyright 
laws; (g) to enact uniform naturalization and bankruptcy 
laws; (h) to provide for the punishment of crimes against 
the United States; (i) to establish courts inferior to the 
Supreme Court; (j) to provide for organizing and calling 
out the militia; (k) to admit new States into the Union; (1) 
to provide for the government of the territories; (m) to ex- 
ercise exclusive jurisdiction over the District of Columbia. 
publie lands, public buildings, forts and navy yards; (n) to 
enact all laws necessary and proper for carrying into execu- 
tion all the powers vested by the Constitution in the goy- 
ernment of the United States. 


A GOOD REVIEW IN AMERICAN LITERATURE. 





1. Who wrote: (a) “The Legend of Sleepy Hollow;’ (b) 
“Two Years Before the Mast;” (c) “Scottish Chiefs; (d) 
“Last Leaf;” (e) “The Luck of Roaring Camp?” 

2. What is an allegory? Metaphor? 

3. Give a short quotation from each: Poe, 
folmes, Whittier, Longfellow and Mark Twain. 
4. Give definitions for: Figure of speech, rhetoric. 

5. Write ten lines on “Literature of the Colonial Period 
of American History.” 


Bryant, 


= 
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6. What author on American literature have you studied? 
Give his estimate of Poe. 

7. Name and tell something of the great American his- 
torians. 

8. Name two or more prominent magazine writers who 
have made the Cuban war their topic often. 

9. Whose writings do you like best to read? Why? 

10. Name one or more Southern writers of prominence 
and speak of their productions. 

11. To cultivate an appreciation of good literature, would 
you have short readings with much explanation, criticism 
and argument, or much reading with little explanation, 
criticism and argument? 

ANSWERS. | 

1. Washington Irving wrote “The 
Hollow.” 

Richard Dana, Jr., wrote “Two Years Before the Mast.” 

O. W. Holmes wrote “The Last Leaf.” 

Frances Bret Harte wrote “The Luck of Roaring Camp.” 

Jane Porter wrote “Scottish Chiefs.’ 

2. An allegory is a description of one thing under the 
name of another. It is a continued metaphor. Example, 
Hawthorne’s “Celestial Railroad,’ Spencer’s “Fairie 
Queene.” 

Metaphor is a figure founded upon the resemblance of one 
thing to another. Example, “In peace thou art a gale of 
spring; in war, a mountain storm.” 

3. Poe— 

Hear the sledges of the bells— 
Silver bells- 
What a world of merriment their melody fortells! 

Bryant— 


Legend of Sleepy 


Oh! not yet 
Mayest thou embrace thy corselet; nor lay by 
Thy sword, nor yet, O Freedom! close thy lids 
In slumber, for thine enemy never sleeps. 
Holmes— 
And silence like a poultice comes 
To heal the blows of sound. 

Whittier— 

Blown crystals clear by Freedom’s northern winds 

Longfellow— 

In the elder days of art 

Builders wrought with greatest care, 
Each minute and unseen part, 

For the gods see everywhere. 

Mark Twain—‘‘There’s millions in it.’ 

4. Figures of speech are some deviation from the ordi- 
nary mode of expression. 

Rhetoric is the science that treats of composition 
oratory. 

5. There was very little time or inclination during the 
early colonial times to write anything that could be called 
literature, John Smith wrote “A True Account of Virginia,” 
and many other books of adventure by land or sea. John 
Eliot helped compile the first book printed in our country, 
“The Bayside Psalm Book.” 

A few attempts were made to write poetry by Ann Brad- 
street and Michael Wigglesworth, but they were wretched 
failures, and are only remembered as_ curiosities. These, 
with sermons and didactic essays on correct living by the 
mothers and Jonathan Edwards, are nearly all the speci- 
mens of early colonial literature now extant. 


and 


6. Watkins. She says Poe was the most original of all 
our writers; of wonderful imagination. His writings have 
a strong charm not easy to explain. A sad life which had 
the word genius unmistakably stamped upon it. 

Prescott, who wrote “History of Ferdinand and Isabella,” 
“The Conquest of Mexico,” “The Conquest of Peru,” writes 
so vividly that one seems to see the wild and dreadful 
scenes which he describes. This is due not only to his 
wonderful imagination, but to his blindness. John Motley. 
another Harvard graduate, was an accurate, interesting his- 
torian. He wrote “Rise of the Dutch Republic,” “The 
United Netherlands” and others. George Bancroft is more 
particularly our own historian, for his “History of the 
United States” was his lifework. Benson Lossing wrote 
excellent history, but too lengthy for busy people. John 
Fiske, Francis Parkman, U. 8S. Grant and many others of 
our best authors have written history. 

8. Richmond P. Hobson, Wm. Shafter, Hon. James Ran- 
kin Young, J. H. Moore and others have made the Cuban 
war their topic often. ; 

9. Longfellow, because his thoughts are strong, fine, ac- 
tual and sweet. His view of life beautiful, his idea of death 
reasonable and hopeful. I like him for being so _ truly 
American. : 

10. George Cable has introduced us into a new world. 
The exiles of Acadia are again met in the swamps of New 
Orleans. The quaint life of the negro and creole is repro- 
duced. 

Sydney Lonies is the “great poet of the South.” “The 
Marches of Glyn,” “The Song of the Chattahoochee” are 
full of nature. 

“By so many roots as the marsh grass sends in the sod, 

I will heartily lay me a-hold of the greatness of God.” 





AUTHORS’ BIRTHDAYS. 





JANUARY. 

11, 1825.—Bayard Taylor. 

12, 1810.—Alfred Tennyson. 

18, 1782.—Daniel Webster. 

22, 1561.—Francis Bacon. 

22, 1788.—Lord Byron. 

25, 1759.--Robert Burns. 

FEBRUARY. 
7, 1812.—Charles Dickens. 
22, 1819.—J. Russell Lowell. 
27, 1807.—_H. W. Longfellow. 
MARCH. 
3, 1605.—Edmund Waller. 
12, 1694.—Bishop Berkeley. 
12, 1822.—T. Buchanan Read. 
APRIL. 

1783.—Washington Irving. 
1770.—Wm. Wordsworth. 

11, 1794.—Edward Everett. 
15) 


MAY. 
1. 1672.—Joseph Addison. 
4, 1796.—-W. H. Prescott, 
21, 1688.—Alexander Pope. 
25, 1803.—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
28, 1779.—Thomas Moore, 



































































JUNE. 
2, 1816.—John G. Saxe. 
11, 1574.—Ben Jonson. 

JULY. 
4, 1804.—Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
13, 1794.—Thomas Arnold, 
24, 1819.--J. G. Holland. 

AUGUST. 
4, 1792.—Percy B. Shelly. 
9, 1631.—John Dryden. 
15, 1771.--Sir Walter Scott. 
29, 1809.—Oliver W. Holmes. 


SEPTEMBER. 
11, 1700.—James Thomson. 
15, 1789.—J. Fennimore Cooper. 
18, 1709.—Samuel Johnson. 
25, 1704.—Felicia Hemans. 
OCTOBER. 
3, 1800.—George Bancroft. 
20, 1772.—-Samuel T. Coleridge. 
25, 1800.—T. B. Macaulay. 
30, 1825.—Adelaide Proctor. 
NOVEMBER. 
3, 1794.—William C. Bryant. 
4, 1771.—James Montgomery. 
14, 1728.—Oliver Goldsmith. 
15, 1731.—William Cowper. 
DECEMBER. 
4, 1795.—Thomas Carlyle. 
9, 1608.—John Milton. 
17, 1807.—John G. Whittier. 
26, 1716.—Thomas Gray. 


BUSY WORK. 





Give careful attention to writing dates. 

Drill upon this until pupils can punctuate a date correctly. 

1. Write the date of this day. 

2. Write the date of your birth. 

3. Write the date of the discovery of America 

4. Write the date of the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence. 

5. Write the date of Washington’s inauguration, ete. 

What is the size of a postal card? Have pupils make 
drawings upon their slates the size of a postal card to rep- 
resent an envelope. Practice writing addresses until the 
arrangement and punctuation are correct. 

1. Address an envelope to yourself. 

2. Address an envelope to your father. 


3. Address an envelope to your mother. 

4. Address an envelope to your sister. 

5. Address an envelope to a clergyman. 

6. Address an envelope to a lawyer. 

7. Address an envelope to a physician. 

8. Address an envelope to your county superintendent. 

9. Address an envelope to the governor of this state. 

10. Address an envelope to the President of the United 
States. 

Where should the stamp be placed upon an envelope? 
‘Why? 


The names of persons addressed should be separated from 
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the rest of the sentence by commas. Have pupils copy the 
following sentences, inserting commas where needed: 

1. Children obey your parents. 

2. Obey your parents children. 
3. Alice hold fast to all I give you. 
4. Hold fast Alice to all I give you. 
6. Mary sing your best song before I go. 
7. Sing your best song Mary before I go. 
8. Sing your best song before 1 go Mary. 
9. Did you recite your lesson John? 
0. John did you recite your lesson? 


_ 


TELL HIM THE TRUTH 


The stories she read to him were thrilling enough, 
Of faries and goblins wild, 

And the small boy opened his big blue eyes 
And wondered like any child. 

And yet with a scornful toss of his head, 

Said, “They’re only a-makin’ it up.” 


She read him of wonderful halls of gold, 
Of diamonds and pearls so rare. 

Of caves where treasures lay hidden deep, 
And guarded with greatest care. 

But he, with a scornful toss of his head 


Said, “They’re only a-makin’ it up.” 


She told him of cats with a baleful grin, 

Of mice and rats that could talk, 

Of Mr. Bull Frog and Dr. Fly, 

Of tables and chairs that could walk. 
But he, with a scornful toss of his head, 
Said, “You're only a-makin’ it up.” 

So she closed the book of the fairy tales, 

And told him where sponges grew; 

Of their watery home with the fishes strange, 

"Way down in the ocean blue. 

And he, with a thoughtful look on his face, 
Asked, “You aren’t a-makin’ it up?” 


She promised she’d tell him only the truth, 
And talked of the land of snow, 
Where the people must always wrap in furs, 
Where nothing but mosses grow. 
And he, with a sober look on his face, 
Said, ““That’s better than makin’ it up.” 
—School Education 





TWO YOKE OF BULLS. 





All along the untrodden paths of the future we see the 
hidden footprints of an unseen hand. 





We pursue the shadow, the bubble bursts, and leaves the 
ashes in our hands. 

The government party continues to find new methods of 
taxing us; they will keep cutting the wool off the calf that 
lays the golden egg until they pump it dry. 

If the managers of our American corporations were land- 
ed on an uninhabited island they would not be there a week 
till they would have their hands in the pockets of the naked 
savages.—Western Teacher. 




















EL CAPITAN VENENO. By D. Pedro 


A. de Alarcon. Edited by George 
Griffin Brownell, Professor of Ilo- 
mance Languages, University of Ala- 
bama, Cloth, 12mo, 143 pages. Price 
50 cents. American Book Company, 
New York, Cincinnati and Chicago. 
Teachers of the Spanish langauge 
would do well to examine this book 
for class room purposes. G. BE. W. 





PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY. 
By Arthur Schulze, Ph. D., and F. 
L. Sevenoak, A. M., M. D, Cloth, 
12mo, 370 pages. Price $1.10. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 
This book seems to be well planned 

and logically arranged. The figures and 
illustrations are good, and the printing 
is such as to make the different parts 
of the demonstration stand out sep- 
arately. GS. Wi 

HOW TO TEACH READING AND 
COMPOSITION. By J. J. Burns, M. 
A., Ph. D. Cloth, 12mo, 160 pages. 
Price 50 cents. American Book Com- 
pany. 

This book is designed as a teacher's 
aid. It is along the usual standard of 
the American Book Company’s books, 
and it should be of service to at least 
a few of the many thousand teachers 
of the English language. It might be 
aptly said of English, 
“Of making of many books, there is 
no end.” G. E. W. 


text-books in 


NEW EDUCATION READERS. A 
Synthetic and Phonic Word Method 
of Teaching Spelling. By A. J. Dem- 
arest and Wm. H. Van Sickle. Book 
III. Cloth, square 12mo, 160 pages. 
Price 40 cents. American Book Com- 
pany. 

This book is designed to embody all 
the ideas of the new education in read- 
ing. It is intended that nothing should 
be forced upon the pupil, but that 
everything should be brought to him 
in a clear and natural manner with 
vividness of perception secured by the 
aid of admirable illustrations. The 
book is intended for the pupils of the 
seventh year, and is devoted to the de- 
velopment of obscure vowels and the 
more important initials and terminals. 
The book is divided so as to conform 
with the months of the year from Sep- 
tember to June, inclusive. Stories ap- 
propriate to each month and memory 
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gems suitable to the season are so 
planned as to develop the child’s aes- 
thetic nature. G. E. W. 
ORAL LESSON BOOK IN HYGIENE. 
Tor use in primary grades. By Hen- 
rietta A. Mirick, A. B., Assistant 


Editor School Physiology Journal, 
Boston. Cloth, 12mo, 297 pages. 


Price, $1. American Book Company. 

This is one of the New Century se- 
ries of physiologies. It is intended for 
the use of the teacher in primary 
grades. Its purpose is to make this 
subject interesting to the pupils of 
these grades, as well as instructive. It, 
therefore, makes the subject of an edu- 
cational and practical value. The in- 
terest of the book is further enhanced 
by many attractive illustrations. It will 
find a use in the public schools. 

G. E. W. 





MADAME THERESE. By Ercktnan- 
Chatrian. Edited for school use by 
C. Fontaine, B. L., L. D., Director of 
Romance Language Instruction in 
the High Schools of Washington, D. 
C. Cloth, 12mo, 191 pages, with map. 
Price 50 cents. American Book Com- 
pany, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago. 
In this new edition of Madame 

Therese the text has been reduced 

about a third, and especially adapted 

for class room work. The notes are 
very few, yet furnish all information 
needed for a thorough comprehension 
of the text when used in connection 
with the vocabulary. The style is sim- 
ple and easy. The text contains about 
thirty-eight hundred different words. 

The book should be taken up during 

the half of the first French 

year or at the beginning of the second, 
according to the age and grade of the 
pupils. Wi. 6a: 2e 


second 


EARTH, SKY AND AIR IN SONG. 
Book I. By W. H. Neidlinger, with 
pictures by Walter Bobbett. Cloth, 
quarto, profusely illustrated, 27 
pages. Price 70 cents. American Book 
Company, New York, Cincinnati and 
Chicago. 

This song book for children is at- 
tractive, both in its educational and its 
artistic features. The first of a two- 
book series, it aims to aid the youth 
of our country in forming the habit of 
observing Nature. The author in writ- 
ing the words of these songs has used 
the child’s language and recognized the 
child’s sense of humor. In the music 
he has adhered naturally to the elocu- 
tionary expression of the text. These 
two features are of great importance, 





A Tonic and Nerve Food 





Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate. 


When exhausted, depressed or 
weary from worry, insomnia or 
overwork of mind or body, take 
half a teaspoon of Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate in half a glass 
of water. 


It nourishes, strengthens and 
imparts new life and vigor by 
supplying the needed nerve food. 


Sold by Druggists in original packages only 











and if borne in mind excellent results 
will surely be obtained. The pictures 
by Mr. Bobbett are no less educational 
than the songs themselves and form a 
vital part of the book. Many of them 
are in colors and all have been made 
especially for the songs with which 
they are connected. W.-C. 


$100 Reward $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleas- 
ed to learn that there is at least one 
dreaded disease that science has been able 
to cure in all its stages, and that is Ca- 
tarrh. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the only 
positive cure known to the medical fra- 


ternity. Catarrh being a constitutional 
disease, requires a constitutional treat- 
ment. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken in- 


ternally, acting directly upon the blood 
and mucous surfaces of the system, there- 
by destroying the foundation of the dis- 
ease, and giving the patient strength by 
building up the constitution and assisting 
nature in doing its work. The proprietors 
have so much faith in its curative powers 
that they offer One Hundred Dollars for 
any case that it fails to cure. Send for 


list of testimonials. 
Address, F. J. CHENEY & CO., 
Toledo, O. 
Sold by Druggists, 75c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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BAMBOO WORK. By Paul N. Has- 
luck, Author of “Work” and ‘“Build- 
ing World.” Cloth, 160 pages, Price 
50 cents. Cassell & Co., Ltd., Lon- 
don, Paris, New York and Melbourne. 
“This book contains, in a form con- 

venient for everyday use, a2 compre- 

hensive digest of the knowledge of 
bamboo work, scattered over nearly 
twenty thousand columns of work—one 
of the weekly journals it is my for- 
tune to edit—and supplies concise in- 
formation on the general principles of 
the subject on which it treats.’— 

Preface. The book will be found of 

value to teachers of manual training 

and modeling in general. It is well il- 

lustrated and concisely written. 

G. E. W. 
Dr. W. S. Wood, president of the 

National Bank of Commerce, of Kan- 

sas City, Mo., has presented $1,000 to 

the State University, the interest from 
which shall be used as a money prize 
to the junior student in the College of 

Agricultural and Mechanical Arts writ- 

ing the best essay on the products of 

the state. His object is to give the 
successful students a chance to con- 
tinue their education the next year. 





Judge N. M. Givan, of Harrisonville, 
on June 27 tendered his resignation to 
Governor Dockery as member of the 
board of curators of the University of 
Missouri. Governor Dockery, upon the 
resignation of Judge Givan, immediate- 
ly appointed former State Senator R. 
B. Oliver, of Cape Girardeau, to the 
vacancy. Senator Oliver is an alum- 
nus of the University. His previous 
service.on the board well equips him 
for service again, 





“The best way to test a man’s hon- 
esty is to lend him money without se- 
curity’—Bradford Era. It is 
test of the sanity of the lender. 


also a 


Difficulties are like hills; they are 
things to be overcome. The greater the 
obstacle the more wholesome exercise 
one gets in surmounting it. 


We have too many promising young 
men now days. It is the paying ones 
that we need. 








It takes some people all their lives 
to find out where their talents lie and 
to what line of work they are adapted. 





If there were no wasted time, wasted 
talent, or wasted energy, there would 
be little poverty. 





Women's Salaries 


SUE 
Salo} 


as book-keepers and stenographers are large—i/ they are thoroughly 


trained. 


By our unique method of teaching technical and practical 


subjects entirely by mail we are giving thousands of women thorough 


Training at Home in Book-keeping and Shorthand 


We can qualify you in a short time, using only your leisure hours 
for study, to take a position above tie drudgery and meagre sala- 
ries usual with beginners in business. Courses also in Teaching and 
Ornamental Design, which can be mastered, by our method, without inter- 


rupting your daily occupation. 


Write for circular of subject interested in. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Box 1261 Scranton, Pa. 














# Literary Notes 





Modern Culture in its July issue gives 
three very interesting articles on “The 
Mr. W. W. 


Travel on 


Pan-American Exposition.” 
Hudson tells of “Summer 
the Lakes.” 


With one exception, the New Lippin 
cott for July is given over to summer 
fiction. “A Woman for Nothing” is 
the title of the 
contains. 


complete novelette it 


The Saturday Evening Post for July 
13 contains an 
“Young Men 
Loubet, 
public. 


article on 
by M. 
French Re- 


important 
and the Republic,” 
president of the 


The July issue of Success is a pa- 
triotic number. It contains a poetic 
tribute to “Our Deathless Dead;’ also 
an account of the great bay fight at 
Mobile. 


“Henry Bourland: The Passing of the 
Cavalier,” gives 
the history of 


graphie account of 
Virginia during the re- 
construction period. It is very strong 
and powerful, and at the same time is 
of thrilling interest. 

The July Forum contains some im- 
portant articles on the political prob- 
lems of the day. Among these may be 
mentioned “A Plea for the Integrity of 
China’ and “The Movement for a 
Shorter Working Day.” 

The July 
ture” is rich 
educational 


issue of “Current Litera- 
in thoughtful articles on 
Prof. Francis 
Peabody, the Rey. Dr. Lyman Abbott 
and others discuss the most important 
phases of the 


subjects. 


educational movement. 


The July Century is a summer fiction 
number. Mary E. Wilkins tells the 








tale of a crystal lamp pendant. Among 
the other story writers who contribute 
to this issue are Frances Hodgson Bur- 


nett, Irving Bacheller and _ Elliott 
Flower. 
The July Cosmopolitan is a fiction 


number. It contains a fine story from 
the pen of Bret Harte, entitled “A 
Mercury of the Foothills.” Iatrina 
Trask also contributes a clever story to 
this magazine. 





The International Monthly for July 
contains a number of important and at- 
tractive articles. President Hyde, of 
Bowdoin, discusses ‘‘Academic TFT ree- 
dom.” Prof. Shaler, of Harvard, writes 
on “American Quality.” 


There is a Fourth of July love story, 
bright and fascinating, in Good House- 
keeping for July. There is also a menu 
for a Fourth of July luncheon. It also 
contains valuable articles on the health 


of old and young during the hot 
weather. 





The July Chautauquan contains the 
advance program of the mother Chau- 
tauqua and announcements of fifty-five 
other Chautauquas, ‘“‘A School for Out- 
of-School People” is a story which 
brings out clearly the motive and aim 
of the Chautauqua. 


The exceeding popularity of Winston 
Churchill’s new novel, “The Crisis” is 
shown from the fact that the first edi- 
tion of 100,000 copies was sold within 
sixty days of the date of publication, 
and the Macmillan company now have 
the second edition on the press. 





McClure’s Magazine for July opens 
with an intensely interesting article on 
“Long Distance Balloon Racing.” “The 
Story of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence” is interestingly told by Ida M. 
Tarbell, with authentic portraits and 
fac simile autographs of the signers. 
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Scribner’s for July has an attractive 
flavor of adventure, sport, travel and 
holiday-making out-of-doors. Francis 
Parkman, the historian, when 18 years 
of age, made a journey to Lake George 
and kept a diary of what he saw there, 
a portion of which is reproduced in this 
issue. 


Leslie’s Monthly for July opens with 
a vivid article describing the great log 
jam in the Grand River in Michigan. 
The fiction contained in this issue is 
high class. Particular attention should 
be called to the story entitled ‘The 
Undoing of Elbertson,” a story of lat- 
ter-day politics. 





“The Aerial Athlete” is the hero of 
Cleveland Moffett’s story in the July 
St. Nicholas. Its readers are also given 
“Glimpses of Child Life in Japan.” 
The magazine fairly teems with short 
stories, poems, conundrums and 
both instructive and 


pic- 
tures, 


ing. 


entertain- 


The Arena for July opens the twenty- 
sixth volume of that “twentieth cen- 
tury review of vital thought.” It con- 
tains many up-to-date articles from 
the pens of distinguished writers, 
among which may be mentioned the 
first installment of Frank 
“Great Movements of the 
Century.” 


Parson's 
Nineteenth 


“The Discovery of the Old North- 
west” gives in a simple and interesting 
manner an account of the discovery 
and exploration of that section of our 
country bounded by the Great Lakes, 
the Mississippi, and the Ohio rivers. 
The numerous illustrations add to the 
interest and value of the book. It is 
issued by the American Com- 
pany, at 60c. per volume. 


“Lolami, the Little Cliff-Dweller,” is 
the title of a beautiful story from the 
pen of Mrs. Clara Kern Bayliss. It 
pictures the lives and customs of the 
cliff-dwellers of New Mexico and Ari- 
zona, 


Book 


weaving about 
story of a child. 


it a fascinating 
It is issued by the 
Public School Publishing Company, of 
Bloomington, Ill. The school edition 
costs 50 cents, and the library edition 
costs 70 cents. 

The Story of Little Nell as issued by 
the American Book Company com- 
prises the ground work and much of 
the story of the heroine of “Old Curi- 
osity Shop,” it is written in the pres- 





Barnes Business College 2 


Board of Education Building, St. Louis. 





YOUR e 
CHOICE OF 
FOUR 
PRACTICAL | 4. 
COURSES. 











Shorthand and Bookkeeping taught by correspondence. 


mation, Address, 


1. The New Short Course.—Bookkeeping and Business Practice. 
completed in three to four months. 


Can be 


The Advanced Bookkeeping Course.—Inter-communication Busi- 
ness Practice, Advanced Accounting, Office Practice, Banking, etc. 
Can be completed in five to eight months. 


3. The Shorthand and Typewriting Course.—Including Short Coursein 

Bookkeeping, if desired. Can be completed in five to seven months. 

The Full Commercial Course.—Including all of Courses 2and 3. Can 
be completed in ten to twelve months. 


Instruction in Penmanship, Spelling, Business Forms, Business Letter 
Writing, and Practical English is included in each course. 


For catalogue and full infor- 


BARNES BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


909 Locust Street, St. Louis. 





ent volume just as Dickens wrote it, 
but freed from passages introducing 
and dealing with other characters. It 
is a beautiful, pathetic story, and can- 
not fail to interest its young readers. 
The price of the book is 50c. 


Seldom has a better chance for 
“stay-at-home traveling” been offered 
than in the July Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal. From West Point, as pictured 
on the cover, one may see “A Busy 
Boston Street at High Noon;”’ next try 
“Goin’ Fishin’ with Joe Jefferson” in 
Florida; then go along the Atlantic 
Coast to find out how the _ places 
“Where Our Country Began” look to- 
day, and on and on. There are also a 
number of other equally interesting ar- 
ticles on other subjects. 





A book of great value to all inter- 
ested in educational matters is entitled 
“The Education of Teachers,” and is 
from the pen of Prof. W. H. Payne, 
Chancellor of the University of Nash- 
ville. He holds that “The teacher should 
first of all be a scholar in spirit and at- 
tainment.”’ The book is brimful of prac- 
tical, wholesome truths. It is issued 
by B. F. Johnson Publishing Co., 
tichmond, Va., at the nominal price of 
$1.25. 

One of the most fascinating books 
ever issued is “Montayne; or, The 
Slayers of Old New York,” by William 
O. Stoddard. The scene is laid in and 
around New York City at the close of 
the War of Independence, and is full 
of adventure and action. The historical 
features ‘of the time are ingeniously 


and charmingly woven into the ro- 
mance. It comes from the press of 
Henry Altemus, and is sold in a beau- 
tiful binding at $1. 


Wheeler & Co. of Denver, 
Colo., have just issued from their press 
a delightful little volume of Mugene 
Vield’s earlier poems which were col- 
lected by Joseph G. Brown, under the 
title, “A Little Book of Tribune Verse.” 
It contains 175 poems of this ‘Poet 
Laureate of Childhood,’ which have 
never before been published in endur- 
ing form. It is published in two 
styles, the one costing $1.50, and the 


other costing $5. 


Tandy, 


In order to enter fully into the spirit 
of the productions of great poets it is 
well to know something of their lives. 
Realizing this fact, Beatrice Hart has 
prepared a “Seven Great 
American She has. written 
in a most charming way, the biogra- 
phies of Bryant, Emerson, Poe, Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Holmes and Lowell. 
Teachers will hail it with delight as a 
supplementary reader. It is issued by 
Silver, Burdette & Co., at the nominal 
price of 90 cents. 


book on 


Poets.” 


The July Atlantic opens with a 
thrilling article on the life and charac- 
ter of King Alfred the Great. A. P. 
Winston describes “Sixteenth Century 
Trusts.” Its readers are also treated 
to a delightful letter from Italy. In 
“An Old Diary,” and ‘‘A Quaker Boy- 
hood” are quaint and curious pic- 
tures of the habits and characters of 
the Quakers in two far-separated gen- 
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erations. Eugene K. White treats 
of ‘Some Aspects of the Pan-American 
Exposition.” 


—— 


Rand, McNally & Co. have just is- 
sued “The Holton Primer.” Inasmuch 
as the child needs long practice in 
easy reading before advancing to 
more difficult reading, this primer 
meets a long-felt desire on the part of 
the up-to-date primary teacher. The 
striking cover design, the elaborate ti- 
tle pages, the short, dramatic and yet 
simple lessons and the suggestive il- 
lustrations make it one of the most 
complete primers ever issued. It con- 
tains 112 pages, and the price is 25 
cents. 





“The Woman Who Trusted,” by Will 
N. Harber, has recently come from the 
press of Henry Altemus, Philadelphia. 
The story presents a forceful and real- 
istic picture of the struggles and trib- 
ulations of a young writer. Some parts 
of the story fairly bubble over with 
humor, while other parts are so pathet- 
ic as to bring tears to the eyes. It is 
a fine illustration of the well-known 
fact that difficulty, not ease, is the 
making of a hardy character. The 
price of this charming story is $1. 





McMaster’s Primary History of the 
United States fills a long-felt want 
among primary teachers. It contains 
work for an entire school year, inter- 
ests as well as instructs the child, and 
lays the foundation for subsequent 
work. The illustrations are numerous, 
attractive and authentic. The maps 
contained are clear and well executed. 
This delightful little volume was re- 
cently issued from the press of the 
American Book Company, and the 
price is only 60c. 

One of the most popular and most de- 
lightful books of the day is “The 
Crisis,’ by Winston Churchill. This is 
his second of a series of novels giving 
pictures of American life at various 
periods, “Richard Carvel” being the 
first of the series. The heroine of “The 
Crisis” is a grand-daughter of Richard 
Carvel. The scenes are laid in St. 
Louis and vicinity. Among the many 
characters in the historical setting we 
meet Grant, a poor farmer, later the 
greatest general in the army; Sherman, 
president of a small street car line, 
later a conspicuous and picturesque 
figure in the history of his time; and 
Lincoln, a struggling country lawyer, 


later as President in our great national 
crisis. It is issued by the Macmillan 
Company, New York. 





Common sense now days is a very 
uncommon thing. 





It is good to reform, but better not to 
need to. 
A horse always trots faster when 


headed toward home. 





When you tell a secret it is a secret 


no longer. 





The world doesn’t owe you a living 
until you have earned it. 





Promptness is something usually 
commended but not practiced. 


It does not palliate your faults to 
prove that others possess them too. 


Some people use truth as they do 
their to be used on 


rare occasions. 


best clothes—only 





Don’t wait for Opportunity to knock 
at your door; go out and collar him as 


he is passing. 





THE AKRON ROUTE. 


Through Passenger Service to Bufialo 
for Pan-American Exposition. 


The opening of the Pan-American Buffalo 
Line—"* Akron Route’’—May 5th establishes a 
new outlet from the West and Southwest to 
Chautauqua, Leke Buffalo, Niagara Falls and 
St. Lawrence River and Canada resorts. It also 
opens a new tourist route via Buffalo and the 
Niagara frontier to New York and the Kast. 

Schedules for the new route are out, and their 
arrangement indicates passengers over it are 
to have enjoyable trips to and from the Pan- 
American Exposition. 

The service from St. Louis for Pan-American 
Exposition visitors from that gateway and the 
West and Southwest includes two daily trains 
in both directions. The Pan-American Express 
leaves St. Louis Union Station at 8:44 a.m., 
arrives Buffalo 8:15 next morning. This train 
has sleeping caron which passengers may go 
from St. Louis to Chautaugua Lake and Buffalo 
without change. The Buffalo Express leaves 
St. Louis at 8:15 p,m. with sleeping car from St. 
Louis to Columbus and from Columbus through 
to Chautauqua Lake and Buffalo, arriving at 
latter point at 12:50 midnight. Passengers 
occupying sleeping car may remain in their 
berths until 7 a.m. Returning trains leave 
Buffalo daily at 1:00 p.m. arrive St. Louis at 
noon next day; leave Buffalo 6:30 p.m., arrive 
St. Louis 6 40 next evening. 

Information about fares to Buffalo, Niagara 
Falls and beyond, stop-over privileges a 
Buffalo, and other details ag 3 be ascertained 
by communicating with J. . CHESBROUGH, 
A. G. P. Agt., St. Louis. 





ST. LOUIS-PEORIA LINE. 
(C.,P. & St. L. R. R.—St. L., C. & St. P. Ry.) 
Train Depart. Arrive. 
Peoria. Pekin and Grafton 
Express... ...... * 8:18am 
Springfield and Grafton Mail* 4:30 pm 
Springfield and Grafton Mail 
Peoria, Pekin, Springfield & 
Grafton Express * 7:30pm 
* Daily. Except Monday. 
Except Sunday. Sunday only. 
Except Saturday. ~- Saturday only. 
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Bunting Flags! 








IN VIEW OF THE MOVEMENT FOR A 
MORE GENERAL USE OF THE 
STARS AND STRIPES, 


especially in connection with the educa- 
tion of American youth, we have made 
special arrangements to furnish best 
all-wool bunting, sewed flags at the 


FOLLOWING Low PRICES: 


5 feet long....§ 2 25 


20 feet long....$14 55 
6 feet long... 2 90 


25 feet iong.... 20 00 


8 feet long.... 3.00 | 28 feet long.... 24 50 
10 feet long... 4 25 | 30 feet long.... 27 00 
12 feet long... 6 00 32 feet long.... 30 00 
14 feet long... 8 85 | 36 feet long.... 32 50 
16 feet long.... 11 10 


PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, 
217 Olive St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


TO THE 


RocHies-= 
Beyond... 


DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE, 


VIA PUEBLO. 





No, 1 No. 3. 
9.00 a.m. 10.10 p.m. 


TRY the NEW TRAIN, No.1. 
Through Service on both trains. 








H. C. TOWNSEND, 
Gen’l Pass’r and Ticket Agent, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Education eape t the key of life; and 
a liberal education insures the first con- 
ditions of freedom—namely, adequate 
knowledge and accustomed thought.— 
Julia Ward Howe. 





r Crass E IN RELIEF. 















“The Fifth Gospel” 
in S. S. and Home. 


“| _ Politico-Relief Map of 
Palestine,—a raised ap 
well printed. “Just the 

3 thing; the right size; the 

wright price: scientific 

and up to date. 


BIBLE STUDY 


a Review “Relief” ined 
FI), of Palestine to be exe- 
14 cuted in Water Colors at 
ps home, illustrating Bible 
Z lessons; a study eo 
Price $5. perl100. Samp 
»6 cents. One colored by 
“ $.S. Scholar for 10 cents, 
Write for circulars. 
CENTRAL SCHOOL 
SUPPLY HOUSE, 


Seetion of the ‘Reps Dept. E Chicago, 














NEW SERVICE 








SAN ANTONIO. 


VIA 
WACO, S.A. & A. P. anno SOU. PAC., 
AND TO 


AUSTIN, 


VIA ELGIN AND H.&T.C. 


Through Tourist Sleepers 


— 


CALIFORNIA, 


Via SAN ANTONIO ano SOU. PAC 


Quickest and Best Line to 


MEXICO. 
“KATY FLYER” 


St. Louis, Chicago, Kansas City. 


ALL TRAINS HAVE 
FREE KATY CHAIR CARS and 
BUFFET SLEEPERS. 











ST. LOUIS BELL FOUNDRY, 
STUCKSTEDE & BRO. 
Church Bells, Peals and Chimes, 
of best quality Copper and Tin 
2836 & 2838 S, 3d St., St. Louis, Mo, 








The more foolish the idea the more 
earnestly will its possessor work to 
died it. 


wien, Start Right! 


4, Papil co-operation in Government 
by the Citizen and Tribune plan a 
8u¢cess. —i 
ocsman $ Send stamps for sample pin 
ogre RERAR at a little booklet by John T. 
XG, By as NE OR 


Prin. John Crerar School 
Chicago, giving rules, plans 
and suggestions for its introduction. 
children now usirfg it. 


50,000 
The only successful plan 
for country and graded schools. We make the 
pins and all kinds of photo buttons, badges, 
class pins, &c. Send for sample and prices. 
CITIZEN PIN CO., 
14 and 16 Pacific Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








WANT 


¢ 
A BOOK ‘ 
¢ 
¢ 





Or E€rErErOr Os 43494949 3D 
no matter what kind, 
at publishers’ prices, 


¢ Any Cin 
; CF Ss 
y 


PERRIN & SMITH PRINTING CO., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


CA Ca Cea Ca Ca <AVAB< P< 9< 39-30 











\cmz WABASH * 


Has its own rails and is 
the shortest line from 


Kansas City, St. Louis and Chicago 


To BUFFALO #82 FALLS 


Stop-overs given at both points 
on ail tickets, t 


Only line from St. Louis, via Niagara Falls. 
It crosses Detroit River, one of the most beautiful 
rivers of ica, 
For Descriptive Matter, Rates, ete., call on nearest 
Wabash Ticket Agent, or address 
C. 8. CRANE, Gen’! Passenger and Ticket Agent, ST. LOUIS, 








“THE ONLY Way.’ 
ST. LOUIS 


CHICAGO. 


4 - PERFECT TRAINS - 4. 


MORNING, NOON, NIGHT AND MIDNIGHT, 
___—Every Day in the Year. 





Free Chair 
Pullman Compartment and Standard Sleepers ; Cafe Din- 
ing Cars; Parlor Cars with Observation Platforms. 


Chicago & Alton Railway. 


Write for time-tables, rates, etc., to 
D. BOWES, Ass’t Gen’l Pass. Agent, - . - . 


The equipment of these trains is matchless in every detail. 
Cars ; 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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—SEE THE— 


LLINOIS 


CENTRAL 
RAILROAD 


~~ 


SUMMER TOURIST | 


RESORTS. 


Through SLEEPING CARs to 
Northern Michigan 
Summer Resorts. 


Direct Lake and Rail Connection via 


Chicago, 


New City Ticket Office: 
308 North Broadway. 
Cc. C. McCARTY, 
Div. Pass. Agt., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


A. H. HANSON, 
Gen’! Pass. Agt.. 
Chicago, Ill. 











WO 
RACKS vw 
O # 
EXAS us 


Effective March 10th, 1901, 
the 





~ 





=~ 





Announces the Opening of its 
& Red River Division 
oOo 
Denison and Sherman, 
Texas. * 


Through Train Service will shortly 
be established from St. Louis and Kansas 
City over the % wt 


Shortest Line to Texas 


When you cheat your brother, you 
cheat yourself more. 
The devil has a pew in more than 


one church. 


——TICKETS TO——_ 


New York and Boston 





VIA 


BiG FOUR ROUTE 


GIVE TEN DAYS 
STOP OVER AT 


W0l0Pan-AMrIGOnEXpOSION. 


Look at the Schedule. 








Lv. St uis 12:00 noon 8:06p.m. | 
Ar. Buffal 6:18a.m. 7:30 p.m. | 
Ar. New York 6:00 p.m. 8 00a. m. 
Ar. Boston....... 9:00 p. m, 10:34a. m. 





Through Coaches, Dining Cars, Sleepers and 
Library Cafe Cars from St. Louis, | 

For Guides, Maps, Rates, Sleeping Car and 
Railroad Tickets, call at, 


Big Four (Ticket Office, 
Broadway and Chestnut, 


Or address C, L, HILLEARY, A. G. P. 
St. Louis. 


Southern Railway 


(St. Louis-Louisville Lines) 


A., 


DIRECT TO THE 


“LAND OF THE SKY,” 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


AND THE 
BEAUTIFUL 
“SAPPHIRE COUNTRY.” 
The Short Line between 
St. Louis and Louisville. 


Full particulars at the City Ticket Office, 


507 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


H. B. SPENCER, GEO. B. ALLEN, 
General Manager Ass’t Gen’ Pass Agt. 
C. B. BAIRD, 
Dist. Passenger Agent. 


HOW TO 
TEACH 
DRAWING 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed 
from day to day.—What to have pupils do. 
what questions to ask. What auswers to re- 
quire. The book is for the teacher only, the 
pupils being 


DRAWING 


provided with models which can be prepared 
by the teacher and pupils from directions 
given in the book. ‘Teachers are also en- 
abled to pass an examination in Drawing by 
studying this Book. The book is substanti- 
ally bound and contains 180 diagrams and 
illustrations. Price, 85 cents prepaid. 

We have just added achapter on color of 
chis book, with questions at the bottom 
of each page for the use of teachers prepar- 
ing forexaminations. Price of the complete 
book prepaid, 35 cents. 


REPORT CARDS 


These cards are arranged for keeping a 
record of the standing of your pupils for 
each review during the term or year. One 
card answers for one pupil for a whole year. 
They are arranged for the signature of the 
parents each month. Size of each, 34%x6% 
inches. Assortedcolors. Price, 10 cents per 
dozen; three dozen, 25 cents. Send 10 cents 
for sample dozen and try them. 


SEAT WORK 


The latest and Best Series of Busy Work 
just published, By Elizabeth Merrick 
Knipp, B.S. 





50 Language Sheets, all different. 

50 Arithmetic Sheets, all different. 

50 Geography Sheets, all different. 

50 Miscellaneous Sheets, all different. 
50 Drawing Sheets, all different. 


Size of sheet, 344x5—colored, illustrated, with 
full directions for using each set, and adapt- 
ed to all grades of school work. 


Price, 25 cents per set of 50 sheets; 5sets, $1. 


Keep your pupils busy and they will give 
you no trouble. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To introduce this work we will send, to 
one teacher in each school only, the 
five complete sets, postpaid, upon re- 
ceipt of 50 cents in stamps. 


ONE ttt tt 
FROM MANY 
The Busy Work Series are just what teachers 
want. Send me 500 sets, 100 ofa kind. The 
series are just excellent and I shall do some 
splendid work for you selling them in Iowa 
PRIN. O. A. COLLINS, 
Stuart, Iowa. 
The best way is to study carefully the ques- 
tions and answers used in previous examin- 
ations. For 35 cents, we send you, prepaid, 
a book containing 


HOW TO PASS 
AN EXAMINATON 


Thequestions and answers of the Uniform 
Examinations in New York State from Aug. 
97 to Aug. ’98, the questions and answers in 
Drawing also being given. 

We also send with the book a supple- 
ment containing the questions and 
answers from August, 1898, to and in- 
cluding June, 1899,thus making, prac- 
tically, two books fur the price of one. 


PERRIN & S/ITH, 
PUBLISHERS. 
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The Best Books for Boys and Girls 


HANDY ILLUSTRATED VOLUMES 
BY POPULAR AUTHORS. 
Including Louisa M. Atcorr, SusAN CooLipGE, Nora PERRY, HELEN Hunr Jackson, 


LouIsE CHANDLER MOULTON, Jor IAN H. Ewinc, LAuRA E. RICHARDS, A. G. PLYMTON, ete. 
These are all beautifully printed and very attractively bound in cloth, 


Ce 


qu 


io | 


. A Little Knight of 


. Children’s Hour. By 


. Cottage Neighbors. 


ry. 
. Curly Locks. 
. Daddy Darwin’s Dovecote. By Ju- 


. Four of Them. 


with gold and ink stamp on the side. 


These books are’clean, interesting and 


elevating; just the thing for presents, or for the school library. 


SENT POSTPAID FOR 50 Cenrs. 


. Against Wind and Tide, By Louise 


Chandler Moulton. 


. A Hole in the Wall. By Louisa M. 


Alcott. 

Labor. By 
Susan Coolidge. 

Mary W. 
Tileston. 


. Chop Chin and the Golden Dragon. 


By Laura E. Richards. 
By Nora Per- 


By Susan Coolidge. 
liana H. Ewing. 


By Louise Chand- 
ler Moulton. 


10. 


Golden-Breasted Kootoo. By Laura 
IX. Richards, 


11. Goostie. By Mary Caroline Hyde. 

12. Hlunter Cats of Connorloa, By Hel- 
en Hunt Jackson. 

13. Jackanapes. By Juliana H. Ew- 
ing. 

14. Little Olive the Heiress. By A. 

Plympton. 
15. Man Without a Country. By Ed- 


_ 


». Marjorie’s Three 


. May Flowers. 


ward Everett Hale. 
Gifts. By Louisa 
M. Alcott. 

By Louisa M. Al- 
cott. ; 


8. Miss 


19. 
20. 


. Story of a Short Life. 


Tootsey’s Mission. By the 
author of “Belle,” “‘Laddie,” ete. 
Nonsense Songs. By Edward Leaz. 
Rags and Velvet Gowns. By A. 
G. Plympton. 

By Julians 
H. Ewing. 


22. Sundown Songs. By Laura E. 
Richards. 
. That Little Smith Girl. By Nora 


Perry. 


. Under the Stable Floor. A Christ- 


mas Story. 
Hyde. 


By Mary Caroline 


5. Yan, the Nochie of Tappan Sea. By 


Mary Caroline Hyde. 





28. Bravest of the Brave, The. 


29. By England’s Aid; or, 


ive) 
= 


36. 


= 


37. 


38. 


25. Among Malay 
. Bonnie Prince Charlie. 


. Boy Knight, The. 


. By Pike and Dyke. 
. By Right of Conquest; or, 
. By Sheer 
. Captain Bayley’s Heir. 
. Cat of Bubastes, The. 


5. Cornet of Horse, The. 


' THE HENTY BOOKS. 


By G. A. HENry, the great story writer for boys. 


Pirates. A Story 
of Adventure and Peril. 
A Tale of 
and Culloden. 
A Tale of the 


Fontenoy 


Crusades. 

With 
Peterborough in Spain. 

The Free- 
ing of the Netherlands (1585-1604.) 
A Tale of the 
Rise of the Dutch Republic. 

with 
Cortez in Mexico. 
Pluck. 
Ashanti War. 


A Tale of the 


A Tale of 
the Gold Fields of California. 

A Story of 
Ancient Egypt. 

A Tale of 
Marlborough’s Wars. 

Dragon and the Raven; or, The 
Days of King Alfred. 

Facing Death. A Tale of the 
Coal Mines. 

Final Reckoning, A. 
Bush Life im Australia. 


A Tale of 


29 


od. 


40. 


41. 


_ 


50. Orange and Green. 


2. In Freedom’s Cause. 


5. Jack Archer. A 


3. Lion of the North, The. 
. Lion of St. Mark, The. 


‘i Maori and Settler. 


For Name and Fame; or, 
Afghan Passes. 
For the Temple. 
Fall of Jerusalem. 
Friends, Though Divided. 
of the Civil War. 


Through 
A Tale of the 
A Tale 


A Story of 
Wallace and Bruce. 


3. In Times of Peril. A Tale of India. 
. In the Reign of Terror. The Ad- 


ventures of a Westminster Boy. 
Tale of the 
Crimea, 

A Tale 
of Augustus Adolphus and Wars 
of Religion. 

A Story 
of Venice in the Fourteenth Cen- 
tury 

A Story of the 
New Zealand War. 


9. One of the 28th. A ‘Tale of Water- 


loo. 
A Tale of the 
Boyne and Limerick. 


. Out on the Pampas; or, The Young 


Settlers. 


9) 


va. 
52 
vo. 


D4. 


. Under Drake’s Flag. 


. With Lee in Virginia. 


Uniform Binding, same as above. 


>) 


St. George for England. A Tale of 


Cressy and Poitiers. 

Sturdy and Strong; or, How 
George Andrews Made His Way. 
Through the Fray. A Story of the 
Luddite Riots. 


5. True to the Old Flag. A Tale of 


the American War 
dence. 


of Indepen- 


A Tale of 
the Spanish Main. 


57. With Clive in India; or, the Begin- 


ning of an Empire. 
A Story of 
the Amerean Civil War. 


59. With Wolfe in Canada; or, the 


Perrin & Smith, Publishers, 217 Olive St., St. Louis. 


. Young Buglers, The. 


. Young 


3. Young Franc-Tireurs, The. 


}4. Young Midshipman, The. 


Winning of a Continent. 

A Tale of 
the Peninsular War. 
Carthagenian, The A 
Story of the Times of Hannibal. 


2. Young Colonists, The. A Story of 


Life and War of South Africa. 
Thei: 
Adventures in the Franco-Prus- 
sian War. 

A Story 
of the Bombardment of Alexandria. 


























DIVINITY CLASSICS. 


TWO VOLUME SETS. 


Dainty little sets in exquisite uniform 
bindings. 


These are the most beautiful bindings 
we have ever offered; asuitable dress for the 
pure, wholesome, uplifting literature con- 
tained within. 


They are boundin Half Vellum and put 
up in a handsome box. Just the thing 
for a present, , 

...80 cts. 
45 cts. 


s Price per Set, postpaid, only... 
Single volumes at................. 








Kept for the Master’s Use ..........Frances Ridley Havergal 


















My King and His Service .........Frances Ridley Havergal 
Of the Imitation of Christ .................- Thomas a Kempis 
-My Point of View ......Selections from Drummond’s Works 
PIED cucccbenesceerusewss sonscnssevesvesreees Phillips Brooks 
SeScbereseccccs coseees o-+e--e-ddenry Drummond 
DEE. Guscdsnancnsecedeteescscvanccessseree Bee 
REM LENE cisunnvnsroeceseeecenscosecqeeeeseeesse Andrew Murray 
The Mantiness of Christ ...... penconn ee owe ---s-thomas Hughes 
Addresses to Young Men ............... Henry Ward Beecher 
With Christ in the School of Prayer ........Andrew Murray 
ee ae peedbhaebenteanssise Andrew Murray 
oe 8 es Ashton Oxenden 
a, i 1 ES ccs cccsvevebtcbsoeeecesscs eee 
Steps Into the Blessed Life .....cccccscevcavessces I’. B. Meyer 
ey ay 1. PED sainig cuecen babs stundwees osensenonsee 
ee I A IND. csnciwnaccessvonesescvesss R. W. Church 
The Christian Life ...... ere ae rrr Ashton Oxenden 
John Ploughman’s Talk .....cccccccecee Charles H. Spurgeon 
John Ploughman’s Pictures ............ Charles , . Spurgeon 
SE EEE scownneeneibasoreascees _ 
A er een 
3 Le eer ° 
RR cake cubsnnrecebees css0s0reyes sevennseeeds 
Morning Thoughts ..............- ---Frances Ridley Havergal 
Evening Thoughts ............. akienie Frances Ridley Haverga) 


PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, 
217 Olive Street, St. Louis. 








Treasure Island—Stevenson, 
Carmen—Prosper Me1imee. 


A 


The Blithedale Romance—Haw- 
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